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SAVING: Its role in national progress (See page 29) 


This Month: 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE by The Editors 


A NEW YORK BANK DISCUSSES PHILANTHROPY by Craig R. Smith 


VIRGINIA’S BANK WEEK FOR WOMEN by J. William Irwin 
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Wherever your customers go—across the Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're Th 
state or around the globe—you can always 100% safe, easiest to cash! os 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with Sica 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For a Se ee a 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- Think of the extra services available only ee 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! through American Express! Every one of = i 
° . Tec 
Tho Mest SNenared Gheaues more than 200 offices in the United States “a 
in the World and abroad becomes a “service station” for — 
Through more than 60 years of service to Your customers — providing willing assist- preps 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion _ ance for any travel problem. In case of loss _ 
and national advertising, American Express _ or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
Travelers Cheques have always been the __ refund or financial help is given with the 


best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted ina million places 
in this country and all over the world. 





same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 











AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES “4 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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No Personnel Problem 

Sirs: I want to write you about the 
personnel situation at one of our banks 
here in Louisiana. 

It is a bank where the president, the 
cashier, the teller and the bookkeeper 
all work in perfect harmony. They all act 
and think alike and any one visiting the 
institution cannot help sensing’ the 
friendly feeling that is in evidence. 

The bank is the Bank of Grand Cane, 
Grand Cane, Louisiana. L. A. Smith is 
the president, and he is also the cashier, 
teller and bookeeper. He is, in fact the 
bank’s sole employee. 

EpwArRD C. BOYER, Vice-President, 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 

Alexandria, Louisiana 
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Raising Farm Income 


Sirs: As a result of the article ob- 
tained from our bank on “Raising Farm 
Income in an Ailing Area’ and published 
in your February issue, we have received 
inquiries for materials from banks all 
over the country. The farthest point so 
far is the Department of Finance, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. 

A point that has been of particular 
interest to us has been the number of 
inquiries received from large banks who 
wished to pass the material on to their 
correspondent banks. 

Epp A. NICHOLS, Executive 

Vice-President and Cashier, 

The Newbern State Bank, 

Newbern, Tennessee 
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Bank-O-Rama 


Sirs: The Freedom Fair recently held 
in Mansfield, Ohio, has received wide 
recognition. It was a highly successful 
project sponsored by the Americanism 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Mansfield Clearinghouse banks 
prepared a Bank-O-Rama to show how 
businessmen, farmers and_ individuals 


are permitted to deposit their earnings 
freely in their banks and how, in turn, 
this money is made available as loans. 
This conversion of deposits to loans was 
shown by the animated portion of the 


























exhibit. Three small trains—The Free 
Enterprise Special, The American Ex- 
press and The Mansfield Flyer—emerged 
from the “loan” portals of a large bank- 
ing building, carrying money past fac- 
tories, farms and homes, and re-entered 
the bank through “deposit” portals. 

JANET KELLY, Director 

Public Relations, 

The Richland Trust Company, 

Mansfield, Ohio 
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Ten-Day Branch 


Sirs: We thought you would be inter- 
ested in this picture of the Lakewood 
branch of our client, Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, Tacoma, Washington, that 
was built in ten working days. 

Faced with a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation in the district and a growing need 
for banking facilities, President Reno 
Odlin and the bank’s other officers made 
a quick decision—build a new branch 
and build it now. 

The first design conference was held 
February 18, at which time the “impos- 


Branch of Puget Sound National Bank built in 10 days 
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sible” goal of an opening within a month 
was set. A week later the architects came 
up with an acceptable design. 

Monday, February 25, the construc- 
tion crew hit the building site. Then, 
the framework was enclosed with ply- 
wood siding, plywood flooring and ply- 
wood roof deck. Friday, March 7, the 
contractor’s job was done, leaving ample 
time for the March 24 opening. 

Covering more than 2,600 square feet 
of floor space, the fully insulated building 
houses a spacious lobby, more than ample 
work space and housing for the vault. 

We feel this is somewhat of a record 
for a permanent structure that will serve 
until new quarters are decided upon and 
that can then be used for other purposes. 

GORDON BENNETT, 

The Condon Company, Inc., 

Tacoma 2, Washington 
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‘Taxes and Your Telephone 


A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 
the country. It will be even higher this year. 





Taxes are necessary... you couldn’t run a city, state or 
nation without them. But they do mount up. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








The Analysts Meet 


Top moulders of investment opinion 
throughout the nation—some 600 strong 
—gathered in San Francisco last month 
at a tradition-breaking fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies. It marked 
the first time that the yearly meeting 
has been held outside of the financial 
mecca, New York City. 

The business sessions, which took the 
form of forum conferences, were largely 
devoted to analyses of the outlook for 
various key lines of business: petroleum, 
Western railroads and utilities, chemi- 
cals, metals and minerals, banking and 
insurance, investment companies, elec- 
tronics and television. Top executives in 
each of these fields discussed important 
new trends and future prospects. 

Market predictions. There were also 
answers to the inevitable question: 
“What about the stock market?” The 
experts foresaw a rather narrow range 
of prices, with no big decline in prospect 
but also no basis for a substantial up- 
swing. Lucien O. Hooper, market analyst 
fr W. E. Hutton & Co., New York, 
predicted that the 250-255 level in the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages will be 
penetrated; he added that there is a 
better chance the 241-246 level will hold, 
and asserted that the 230-235 support 
level definitely will not be broken ex- 
cept for some great unforeseen catas- 
trophe. On the upside, Analyst Hooper 
placed his uppermost sights in the 280- 
290 range, to be reached perhaps late 
this year. 

“The market appears to be on solid 
ground,” said Harry D. Comer, partner, 
Pine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New 
York. Earnings, he pointed out, could 
fall 20 per cent and prices, at current 
levels, would still be only 12% times 
earnings. Singled out as especially prom- 
ising industrial stock groups were: oil 
producers, retail trade, textiles and ap- 
parel, office equipment, electronics, farm 
machinery, fire insurance, automotive, 
and motion pictures. 

Exchange survey. That the average 
American today is not hostile to Wall 
Street was one of the findings of a sur- 
vey cited by G. Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Rather, the typical citizen is inclined to 
be neutral on the subject. The public 
opinion cross-section study disclosed that 
a7 per cent of the individuals inter- 
viewed had no reaction to the term, 
“Wall Street,” while 23 per cent had 
a favorable reaction. 

While 47 per cent were not sure, 42 
ber cent of those polled said they would 
have confidence in investment advice 
tiver. by a broker. This contrasted with 
‘9 per cent who expressed confidence in 
tbanker’s advice. One-half thought that 
he investor would not be better off if 
‘he government took over the New York 
Stoc!: Exchange. But—50 per cent of 
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At San Francisco, left to right: W. G. Paul, president, Los Angeles Stock Exchange; 
J. D. Lockton, treasurer, General Electric Co.; Richard W. Lambourne, new president, 
National Federation of Financial Analyst Societies; G. Keith Funston, president, 
New York Stock Exchange; R. E. Kaehler, president, San Francisco Stock Exchange 


Financial analysts gauge pulse of the nation’s economy 


the respondents said they did not know. 

While he admitted that the “don’t 
know” answers indicated a distressing 
lack of information about the securities 
industry, Mr. Funston maintained that 
the answers also indicated that the gen- 
eral public has an open mind and is not 
so prejudiced against the financial com- 
munity, or Wall Street and the Ex- 
change, as some demagogues would have 
the nation believe. 

Views on banking. At the forum on 
banking, George Geyer, president of 
Geyer & Co., Inc., New York, cautioned 
analysts against expecting a continua- 
tion of the rising loan and interest rate 
trend over the near term. 

“T hear that the interest rate of 3 
per cent to prime names is soft and that 
this rate is being shaded when neces- 
sary,” he declared. While he did not 
foresee a loan rise, Mr. Geyer did not 
expect any general liquidation of bank 
loans that would markedly reduce the 
amount of commercial credit in use. He 
predicted that the higher level of loans 
and interest as against 1951 would lift 
earnings of the larger New York banks 
8 to 10 per cent this year. 

From a long-range standpoint, Paul 
B. Kelly, first vice-president, The Anglo 
California National Bank, San Francisco, 
foresaw that resort to further federal 
deficit financing may again increase de- 
mand for commercial loans and permit 
commercial banks to boost their lending 
rates. 

W. J. Braunscheiger, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America, told analysts 
that the people of California make 50 
per cent greater use of banking facili- 
ties than in the nation as a whole. 

Investment funds. A four-man panel 


on investment companies discussed port- 
folio management of a common stock 
fund, a balanced fund, a closed-end 
trust, and a growth fund. 

George K. Whitney, trustee, Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust, Boston, ex- 
plained that this fund had its heaviest 
investment in the oil industry. Next in 
order came the utilities, chemicals and 
drugs, mining, railroads, and retail trade. 
“From our heavy emphasis on natural 
resources,” he said, “you can see that 
we have given consideration to inflation 
possibilities. Also, you can see that rela- 
tive tax-shelter position has been im- 
portant in our thinking.” 

Outlining a balanced fund operation, 
A. Moyer Kulp, vice-president, Welling- 
ton Fund, Inc., Philadelphia, said that 
his company had 63 per cent of its 
assets invested in common stocks, com- 
pared with a 50 to 55 per cent ratio 
considered ‘“‘par’” before the post-war 
period. 

David G. McCornack, vice-president, 
Adams Express Co., New York, pointed 
out that at certain stages of business 
cycles a closed-end company can invest 
large sums in “temporary lock-up situa- 
tions.” When carefully selected, he added, 
these can be highly profitable ventures. 

Discussing growth stocks, Kennard 
Woodworth, vice-president, Eaton & 
Howard, Inc., Boston, said that his firm 
has an important stake in aluminum, 
magnesium and titanium. It is convinced 
that air conditioning has a bright future. 
Also mentioned as having growth pros- 
pects were air transportation, fibreglas, 
detergents, krilium, polyethylene, elec- 
tronics and natural gas. 

Revolution in offing. The amazing po- 
tentialities of electronics, with the possi- 
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IMPORTING 
from 


PERU? 


Negotiations under export Let- 
ters of Credit efficiently and ex- 
peditiously handled. Experienced 
English speaking personnel insure 
correct and properly completed 
documents eliminating costly er- 


rors and delays. 


BANCO 
INTERNACIONAL 
DEL PERU 


Head Office—Lima, Peru 
Founded in 1897 
34 Branches and 
Agencies in Peru 


Capital and surplus 


$/.44,000,000.—. 
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Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in | 


INVESTMENT FUNDS | 


investing their capital i in 


BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series $1-S2-S3-S4) 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
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Packing “Industrial Progress,” 


| bility that the “electronic brain” will 


touch off a new industrial revolution, 
were outlined by Dr. Simon Ramo, vice- 
president, Hughes Aircraft Company. 


| He said that developments in synthetic 
| intelligence were making it possible to 
| do some things beyond the capability of 


the human brain, and predicted that ulti- 
mately this would have great conse- 
quences for our economy and way of life. 

One of the most pessimistic viewpoints 
was expressed by Marriner S. Eccles, 
former chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, who 
warned that business may be entering a 
recession. Among factors favoring this 
view, he cited private credit contraction 
and heavy savings, and the danger that 
labor is pricing itself out of the market 
in several key industries. However, Mr. 


| Eccles considers it possible that the 
| government’s deficit financing later this 


year may compensate for deflationary 
aspects and prevent the recession he sees 
on the horizon. 

Besides the convention sessions, the 
analysts were taken on numerous field 
trips to inspect plant facilities and to 
talk with managements directly. 

Large organization. The National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts Societies 
is composed of 12 local groups which 
have been organized in major cities. 
Total membership now exceeds 3,300. 

New president of the Federation is 
Richard W. Lambourne, Dodge & Cox, 
San Francisco. He succeeds Pierre R. 
Bretey, of Baker, Weeks & Harden, New 
York. Named executive vice-president is 
Samuel B. Jones, of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. Kennard Woodworth, 
of Eaton & Howard, Inc., was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Progress on Wheels 

Banks in cities of more than 100,000 
population may soon have a chance to 
tell customers and community the dra- 
matic story of American industrial prog- 
ress over the past century. During the 
next three years, part of the world- 
famous Henry Ford Museum will make 
an extended cross-country tour, visiting 
all major cities. Traveling in a specially 
constructed van, an exhibit, called “In- 
dustrial Progress, U.S.A.,” will be shown 
in banks, public utility offices, depart- 
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an exhibit possibility for banks 


ment stores, and in other convenient 
locations. 

Study in contrasts. While much of the 
material for the exhibit was drawn from 
The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Michigan, twenty 
leading companies have cooperated with 
the Museum in preparing the displays 
on progress in various industrial fields. 
The exhibit contrasts products of today 
with their counterparts of many yeats 
ago. For example, housewives will be 
able to compare modern cooking uten- 
sils and timesaving home appliances with 
the crude wares their grandmothers used, 
The subjects covered in the exhibit in- 
clude lighting, home appliances, telegra. 
phy, railroads, auto tires, timekeeping, 
fashions, cooking utensils, firefighting, 
locks, materials handling, radio, televi- 
sion, electric power, typewriters, electric 
auto equipment, sewing machines, heat- 
ing and plumbing, containers, and pho- 
tography. 

The first bank scheduled to receive 
this unusual exhibit is The Bowery Sar- 
ings Bank, New York City, which wil 
have the show this fall. 
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Bond Viewpoints 

In the “Washington Viewpoint” section 
of this issue, our correspondent, Joh 
Donoghue, relates several recent develop 
ments in Treasury financing. After 4 
few days of reflection the financial con- 
munity has come up with some interest: 
ing reactions to the news. 

The announcement by the Treasuw!y 
of the revised terms for savings bond 
was widely regarded as the least that 
could be expected. Says Roland I. Robil- 
son, professor of banking at North: 
western University: “The changes only 
barely brought the terms up to new Col 
ditions in the money markets.” 

A “sleeper.” But.one dealer in govell: 
ment securities believes that one of the 
new bonds has a bigger than expectel 
potential. Aubrey Lanson, president 
Aubrey S. Lanson & Co., Inc., has this 
observation: “We believe that as th? 
Series H Savings Bond becomes bette! 
known, and more widely publicized, i 
will be clear that this bond was th 
‘sleeper’ in the savings bond packag® 
Its purchase inflicts a penalty on the 
buyer for the first 6 months of holding 
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”..and that Credit Reoort trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gavé us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inquiry they get 


enced cred? officer...” 


rectives the personal attention of an exper’ 








How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies, 
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Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
petsonal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 
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but thereafter it pays interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent semi-annually for 
38% years, and slightly more than 3.4 
per cent for the 5 years and 8 months 
that follow. Contrary to prevailing views 
of the moment, we expect this bond to 
attract substantial buying from holders 
of time and savings deposits.” 
Professor Robinson comments: “If this 
view should prove to be correct then the 
new higher rates on savings deposits may 
be needed not only for competitive rea- 
sons among savings institutions but also 
to meet the appeal of this new security. 
But only time will prove the point.” 
Banker viewpoints. The reaction of 
bankers to the new terms varied from 
cautious to enthusiastic approval. The 


most emphatic prediction comes from H. 
Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president, 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
who declares: “The revision of the sav- 
ings bonds should definitely turn the 
tide in the savings bond program. I feel, 
particularly, that the new Series H, par 
3 per cent, bond should be very popular 
with the investing public.” 

That the several new types of U.S. 
savings bonds will be favorably but not 
enthusiastically received is the opinion 
of Paul B. Kelly, first vice-president, 
The Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco. “The increase in yield 
to maturity is not important; however, 
the upward revision in yields to early 
redemption dates makes these bonds 
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THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


MA 


The Facts You Need in St. Louis 


As a banker, you know the value of 
dependable credit information — the 
kind of information you can act on 
with confidence. 


At First National Bank in St. Louis, 
you get all the facts you need to eval- 
uate credit and make decisions. And 
it’s cheerfully given... by trained in- 


vestigators and analysts who are happy 
to serve you. 


This is just one of the many reasons 
why so many correspondents call on 
First National first. Why not use our 
services? Make First National your 
bank in St. Louis. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





competitive with savings accounts and 
other types of short-term, high-grade 
investments,” Mr. Kelly asserts. “Further- 
more, the Series ‘H’ bonds appear to 
fill a long existing need. However, the 
ultimate success of these issues wil] 
depend upon allaying the fears of infla- 
tion on the part of the public. To those 
investors who feel that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is being undermined, 
the increase in yield on the new savings 
bonds will not be as much of an attrac. 
tion as it would otherwise. Series ‘J’ 
and ‘K’ bonds, especially the latter, 
should be popular for trust investment 
because of the 2% per cent rate of inter- 
est offered, especially in view of the 
recent decrease in yield available from 
medium-term marketable U.S. Govern- 
ment bond issues.” 

Promotion advised. The need for doing 
a strong selling job in connection with 
the savings bonds is stressed by Joseph 
E. Perry, president, Newton (Massa- 
chusetts) Savings Bank, and president 
of the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 
“My judgment is that the revised terms 
will tend in the direction of reversing 
the trend of investor disinterest,” says 
Mr. Perry, “but I do not think the effect 
will be very noticeable unless there is 
a very heavy promotional campaign. 
Putting it another way, it seems to me 
that other factors, such as the general 
saving attitude of the public, will be 
controlling rather than the relatively 
small change in the actual terms of the 
bonds. I do favor active promotion of 
these bonds.” 

Insufficient time. Vice-president Austin 
Jenner, head of the bond department 
at The First National Bank of Chicago, 
is among those who believe the revised 
terms of U.S. savings bonds “should 
make them sufficiently attractive to 
stimulate investor interest, especially in 
view of the current strength in the 


_ markets for both government and corpo- 





rate bonds.” While the bank has not 
experienced any material increase in 
savings bond sales up to this time, Mr. 
Jenner adds: “We believe this may be 
accounted for, in part at least, by in- 
sufficient time for investors to have a 
full understanding of the more favorable 
terms of the bonds. Inquiries received 
about the new Series “H”’ issue indicate 
that it will be well received.” 


& 


234 nonmarketable bond. Shortly after 
the Treasury announced the reopening 


of the 2% nonmarketable bond of 1975- | 


80 partly as a cash and partly as an 
exchange offering, the financial com- 
munity sharpened its pencils and an- 
nounced that the Treasury was paying 
3% per cent for the new money it was 
getting. This is figured as follows: The 
buyer of the new bond is permitted to 
pay for three-quarters of each purchase 
by an exchange of designated 2% per 
cent marketable issues, and only one- 
quarter of the purchase price must be 
paid in cash. As long as the marketable 
bonds. eligible for this exchange can be 
bought under par this form of payment 
will be used by all rational buyers. Thus 
for: each dollar of new money the 
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Yield Trend on Consols, the Barometer of British Government Credit 
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Fluctuations in yield on British Consols are here linked with related crises over the past century and a half 


The latest rise in Consols’ yield, and dip in price, is tied to credit control measures 


Treasury gets, it pays directly 2% per 
cent and in addition raises the coupon 
on three other dollars of debt by % of 
one per cent. Total: 3% per cent. 

“This sort of arithmetic assumes that 
the Treasury has no preference between 
marketable and nonmarketable form for 
its outstanding debt,’ says Professor 
Robinson, “but this is clearly not so. 
The Treasury has shown a preference 
for nonmarketable securities in the post- 
war period. The preference may be ill- 
advised and wrong, but it exists. And 
the market itself has shown that it 
requires some coupon premium for the 
acceptance of a nonmarketable security. 
As a result, the asserted 3% per cent 
cost is not quite correct. The Treasury’s 
action might be more properly looked at 
as a way of encouraging the refunding 
of marketable securities into nonmarket- 
able form well in advance of maturity. 
The policy may be wrong but it is not 
naive cost arithmetic on the part of the 
Treasury.” 


e ® ® 


British Consols 


British Government credit is reflected 
in the price of Consols, and has been for 
more than two centuries. Most people 
think the name is a word in itself; 
actually it is a contraction of “Consoli- 
dated Stock and Annuities,” and was the 
name first given after a large-scale fund- 
ing operation which took place in 1750. 

The price of Consols reflects the eco- 
homic condition of the times, and espe- 


| cially the condition of British Govern- 
com- § 


ment finances, perhaps more accurately 
than any other world security. They have 


_ho redemption date, other than as the 


Treasury might decide to buy them in 
and cancel them. They are quoted in units 
of £100, but actually an applicant can 
buy them in any odd amount by applying 
to the Bank of England. 

Price fluctuations. The price of Consols 
today is around 58, but historically it 
has been much higher and somewhat 
lower, The current price is the lowest 
smce 1932, when Britain was off gold and 
Consols were around 54. The lowest ever 
Wes in 1920, the time of the great slump 
Wich followed World War I, when they 
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could be bought for 43%. This broke 
through the previous low of 47%, 
established when things looked bad for 
Britain during the Napoleanic Wars in 
1797 and the naval mutinies of 1798. 
When the Battle of Waterloo was fought 
they were around 54, and strangely 
enough only rose six points to 60. This 
was when the Rothschild family made 
their great killing by having news of 
the victory before the British Govern- 
ment did. 

The industrial progress of the late 
Victorian era carried the price to their 
highest ever—113% in 1896 and 1897. 

This price was never again approached 
until the recent Socialist regime, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Dalton, by 
the use of Government funds and a 
cheap money policy, pushed the price of 
Consols to 995% in 1946. This was to 
enable him to launch his own 2% per 
cent issue of Treasury stock, now called 
“Daltons,” which unlucky issue is now 
selling slightly below Consols. 

The last great conversion of British 
Government debt before the two world 
wars took place in 1888, under Chancellor 
Goschen. In that year he was able to 
convert outstanding debt to a 2% per cent 
basis for the following 14 years; since 
then the Consols, except for a small 4 
per cent issue, have borne a rate of 2% 
per cent. 

The latest drop. Since the advent of the 
new Conservative government under Mr. 
Churchill, and with R. A. Butler as 
Chancellor, there has been a further drop 
in the price of Consols. This may seem 
paradoxical, in view of the orthodox 
monetary measures which Mr. Butler at 
once initiated. It is mainly due, however, 
to the increase in Bank Rate from 2 to 
4 per cent. This is the main instrument 
for the control of the credit base, and 
as it made borrowing much dearer it 
naturally depressed the price of all gilt- 
edged securities. 

That the measures initiated by Mr. 
Butler have strengthened British Govern- 
ment credit admits of no agrument, and 
is clearly seen in the world-wide improve- 
ment in the value of the pound sterling. 
It is now commonly said in London that 
“the medicine is working.” Many in- 
fluences come to bear on the price of 


such a security as Consols, and it might 
be that if a further increase in the Bank 
Rate were to be determined upon, the 
market price might for the time being 
fall still further. It is the general opinion 
in banking circles that the 4 per cent 
Bank Rate will be sufficient and that 
within a reasonable time there will be 
a considerable improvement in all gilt- 
edged prices. 

Literary background. Consols have 
played a considerable part in English 
literature, as those familiar with the late 
Georgian and early Victorian novelists 
may remember. When a well-to-do father, 


-in those stories, was approached on be- 


half of a suitor for his daughter’s hand 
in marriage, the first question was pretty 
sure to be, “What’s he got in the Funds?” 
The funds meant Consols. 


e e e 


Instalment Terms? 


While warnings against over-relaxa- 
tion of credit terms following the demise 
of Regulation W have been sounded by 
such groups as the American Bankers 
Association and the American Finance 
Conference, there are reports that many 
lenders in highly competitive areas have 
lost no time in granting greatly extended 
terms on automobile and appliance 
financing. 

Immediate reports of 20 per cent 
down and 36 month terms on new cars, 
and up to three years on appliances with 
no down payments, indicate that broad 
liberalization beyond conservative stand- 
ards may follow more quickly than in 
1949 when Regulation W was previously 
dropped. 

More pressure. One factor behind this 
thinking is the experience of that earlier 
period. Lenders recall that those who 
then led the way on easier terms got a 
head start, and in some cases lured away 
good dealers. And today, with prices 
higher and consumer resistance stiffened, 
there is even greater dealer pressure 
for long-term payment arrangements. 

In the less extremely competitive 
areas, it is being predicted that lenders 
generally will adhere to the one-third 
down, 24 month terms for a time, with 
the limit gradually creeping up to 30 
months. It is expected that most lenders 
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will want to adhere to one-third down 
on cars. 

A.B.A. warning. Commercial banks 
should resist the pressure for easy credit, 
according to the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, although it admits that a limited 
study of prevailing practices has dis- 
closed some banks in certain areas to be 
offering more liberal terms than are 
recommended. Overselling consumers 
could create excessive debt which would 
affect its orderly liquidation and act as 
a depressant when business activity is 
declining, the commission warned. 

The A.B.A. made a spot check. of 
banks with large instalment lending 
operations in various sections of the 








country. A composite result of this study 
is said to disclose that most banks will 
require the following down payments 
and terms on instalment loans: 


Minimum Maximum 


Class of Business Down-payment Terms 
1. Automobiles 

a. New cars 331% % 24 months 

b. Used cars, 1951-52 3314 % 24 months 

ec. Used cars, 1947- 

48-49-50 3314 % 18 months 

d. Older models 40% 15 months 
2. New Household Appli- 

ances 

(Minimum monthly pay- 

ment—$7.50. Minimum 


down-payment in cash— 

$15) 

a. Refrigerators, washing 
machines, deep freeze 
units, ranges, and 
other white goods 

b. Television 


10%* 
10% * 


24 months 
24 months 




















tive investments. 











Four ways you gain 
with Municipal Bonds 


‘Tax Exemption —Retainable income after taxes is the 
prime objective of investment. Today the tax-free 
income from municipals often may equal or even 


exceed the net return after taxes from less conserva- 


Safety and Stability —Their long record of soundness 
and prompt payment is an established fact, recognized 
not only by astute individual investors but by such in- 


vestment specialists as banks and insurance companies. 


Ready Marketability — More and more investment 
houses and banks are dealing in municipals. This, to- 
gether with broadened investor interest and an in- 
creased number and volume of issues, creates ready 


salability for these bonds. 


Broad Diversification ~ Within the municipal field it- 
self a bank or other investor may diversify geographi- 
cally, by maturities, by degree of marketability, by type 
of bond and by nature and character of the issuer. 


Send without obligation for our latest select list of municipal offerings and 
helpful tax chart showing taxable and tax-free yield comparisons for 
individuals or for banks and otber corporations, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ec. Radio, radio phono- 
graph, and other elec- 


trical appliances 20%* 18 months 
* In cash, exclusive of 
trade-in 
3. Furniture - 20% 18 months 
Finance companies. Meanwhile, the 


American Finance Conference represent- 
ing 370 independent sales credit com- 
panies, has accepted the invitation of 
the National Automobile Dealers Assogi- 
ation to cooperate in maintaining sound 
credit terms on cars. It has also ex. 
pressed a willingness to cooperate with 
all segments of the financial and busi- 
ness world in this same direction. 

As one motivating factor, A.F.C, 
members point out that the general 
heavy demand for funds, resulting in a 
nationwide tight supply of financing 
capital, will require a most conservative 


| instalment lending policy in the fore- 


seeable future. 


e Ad Ad 


Inventory Credit 


The sales slow-up in many lines is 
being reflected in a backing up of in- 
ventories and a consequent boom in the 
warehousing business. 

Field warehousing is being stressed as 
a means whereby manufacturers bogged 


| down with topheavy inventories of ma- 





terials can obtain a needed cash trans- 
fusion in the form of bank credit. 
Besides the lull in consumer sales, lag- 
ging defense production is cited as an- 
other reason for the current pressing 
need of such financing in many quarters. 
Lawrence A. Benoist, president of Law- 
rence Warehouse Company, says that 
many manufacturers have huge inven- 
tories of materials that are in dead 
storage for the time being. They are 
| unable to produce for the government 
for lack of production orders, but are not 
permitted to use the materials for 
civilian production. Because of heavy in- 
| vestment in inventory, their working 
| capital positions may be strained. Mr. 
| Benoist points out that with a new in- 
| fusion of operating cash, using the in- 
ventory as security, many such firms 
could resume normal operations. 
With Paul Lorton, just appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for Law- 
rence Warehouse, Mr. Benoist is now 
making a tour of the principal financial 
| centers of the country, holding con- 
ferences with bankers on ways and 
means of meeting the problem. 


e e e 


Campaign Plugs Banking 

The Chase National Bank in New 
York is supplementing its regular adver- 
tising with a $200,000 institutional cam- 
paign, which Second Vice-President 
Arthur DeBebian says was created 
especially “to point out to the American 
people the part competitive banking 
plays in the American system of free 
enterprise.”’ 

The series uses specific industry ¢* 
amples to emphasize the role that banks 
play all along the line, in procucing, 
processing, and distributing the pi oducts 
in everyday use. 
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Who helped raise the dough? 


Read about the important part banks play 
in putting bread on your table 
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A $200,000 campaign 


Hence in the example here illustrated, 
it is pointed out that with loans and 
other services a whole string of banks 
helped farmers, railroads and trucking 
firms, grain merchants and elevators, 
and flour mills—not to mention the 
wholesale baker and the local grocer— 
pass along the loaf of bread that eventu- 
ally reaches the consumer. 





*Shirtsleeve Economies” 


“We can’t consume any more than we 
produce and only through increased pro- 
duction is a higher standard of living 
possible.” 

This is the central theme running 
through “Shirtsleeve Economics,” a new 
book by Dr. William A. Paton, professor 
of economics, University of Michigan, 
who believes that today’s high taxes and 
frightening inflation directly stem from 
the average American’s ignorance of the 
economic “facts of life.” In informal, 
everyday, non-technical language he 
seeks to dispel the fog of confused think- 
ing and deliberate misrepresentation that 
surrounds so much of today’s economic 
thinking. 

Vital corollary. Dr. Paton’s emphasis 
on production as being the basic activity 
underlying all other economic activity has 
this important corollary: We must be 
everlastingly on guard to check any plans 
or programs that tend to restrict output 
or impair the incentive to produce. It is 
upon this fundamental basis that he at- 
tacks such present-day trends as govern- 
mental interference with the price system 
and some of our social legislation. The 
author also has some forthright comments 
on dividing the product, the role of mone- 
tary facilities, savings and investment, 
and the farm and labor problems. 

Not a textbook. Although the book is 
not superficial, its simple style enlivened 
with flashes of humor makes it far more 
readable than an economic textbook. Any- 


one reading it will not be an easy mark 
for economic fallacies. 

‘‘Shirtsleeve Economics,” 460-page 
commonsense appraisal of the free enter- 
prise system at work, is published by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York 1, New York. It is $4 
a copy. 

* e . 


Working Capital Problems 

That working capital problems are 
developing for many small and medium- 
sized companies is a point stressed by 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of bank- 
ing and finance at New York University 
and consulting economist to The Han- 
over Bank, New York City. 

Companies should act to meet these 
problems, Dr. Nadler opines, while busi- 
ness is generally at a high level. 

Effect hidden. So long as the inflation- 
ary process lasts, its effect on working 
capital is partly hidden, he adds. The 
rise in prices leads to a sellers’ market, 
a rapid turnover of inventories, the 
prompt payment of accounts payable and 
to inventory profits. Moreover, profits 
are large, the credit standing of the 
borrowers is improved and bank credit 
is easier to obtain. 

“Once an industry or an individual 
concern finds itself in the midst of a 
buyers’ market, its working capital po- 
sition tends to deteriorate,’”’ Dr. Nadler 
continues. “The liquidity of inventories 
and receivables is reduced and the de- 
cline in profit margins tends to reduce 
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Within a 40-mile radius are 45,548 retail and 6,503 
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cash and its equivalent. Such a concern 
is likely to become more dependent on 
the banks for working capital, and notes 
payable tend to increase.”’ 

Bank problem also. The problem of 
working capital will become fully ap- 
parent, Dr. Nadler asserts, when the 
transition from the sellers’ to the buyers’ 
market is completed and all industries 
face keen competition. 

“It is a problem,” he adds, “which 
should be carefully considered by the 
commercial banks as well as by pro- 
ducers and distributors.” 


Credit for Expansion 


Eleven-year-old Donald Lipton of Los 
Angeles was suffering the typical difficul- 
ties of a small business man in operating 
his lawn cutting service. He soon dis- 
covered that chances of rapid expansion 
were mighty slim. The most he could 
handle was six lawns a week at one dol- 
lar each, and this hardly looked like the 
road to financial independence. 

Then Don had his big inspiration. “All 
I need,” he said to himself, “is a power 
mower. Then I can cut two or three times 
as many lawns in the same amount of 
time.” 

But it didn’t take long for the bubble 
to burst. The least expensive machine 
proved to be over $100, and that would 
be more than the total income on all six 
of his customers for four months. 

Financial problem. Don attempted to 

























The loan transaction 














The business expansion 


Wherein a factoring firm finances a “small business” 


borrow the money from his father and 
some older friends, without success. On 
the verge of abandoning all hope he con- 
sulted his teacher. She suggested that if 
only he were old enough, he probably 
could have obtained aid from a factoring 
company that specializes in financing 
small business and income producing 
equipment. 

So that night, Don sat down and com- 
posed a letter to the president of a fac- 
toring company he found listed in the 
phone book. And it so happens that Theo- 
dore Silbert, president of Standard Fac- 
tors, had just arrived from New York to 
visit his Los Angeles office. He found 
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the boy’s letter on his desk upon arrival 
and couldn’t help but be moved by the 
honest naivete of the youthful application 
for a loan. He answered the letter im- 
mediately and asked Donald to come in 
and discuss the problem with him. 

Happy ending. Disregarding the le- 
gality of dealing with minors, Mr. Silbert 
had a contract drawn up for the full 
amount to be paid as soon as possible 
with no interest, and Donald Lipton re- 
ceived the $120 on the spot. 

Today, Don is the owner of a new 
power lawn mover. He has already 
signed up new customers and business 
promises to thrive. 


* 4 4 


Foreign Policy Impact 

The recent deflationary swing in our 
economy was in part due to the rapid 
shifts that have taken place in Russian 
foreign policy and its impact on our 
plans for military defense expenditures. 

So says economist Melchior Palyi, at 
a Business and Economic Forum recently 
sponsored by the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. However, he feels that the 
inflationary factors present in our 
economy are very likely to assume the 
ascendancy again in the near future. 

Worse off. Dr. Palyi is a Hungarian- 
born financial expert who was economist 
for the Deutschbank and adviser to the 
Reichsbank prior to coming to the United 
States in 1933, and he is now financial 


| adviser to some banks in this country. 


He has made three trips to Europe since 
the end of World War II, the latest in 


| January of this year, and he describes 


western Europe as “financially worse 
off than in 1945” despite the billions of 


U.S. aid. 


European nations prize American 
friendship, he told more than 400 St. 
Louis business leaders, but feel that 
their financial crisis cannot be resolved 
without resumption of trade with the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. He de- 
scribed the nations of western Europe 
as anti-Communist, but stated that the 
Europeans do not fear that Russia W! 
start a war and feel that, economically, 
they will have to “make a deal’’ with 
Russia in order to survive. 
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BANKING NEWS 








Bank Charge Accounts 


A new retail store charge account 
service which has been tested for more 
than a year by the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square, Long Island, 
is designed: to overcome the competitive 
advantage held by large department 
stores and chain merchandising establish- 
ments over smaller retail businesses. 
Announcing the new service at a recent 
press luncheon, Arthur T. Roth, presi- 
dent of the bank, said that the bank now 
handles approximately 23,000 charge 
accounts aggregating $1-million for 
stores in the Franklin Square trade area. 
After a year of unpublicized testing, Mr. 
Roth reported that businesses using the 
plan in cooperation with the bank have 
recorded sales increases of as much as 
30 per cent. 

In this retail charge account service, 
the bank acts in a capacity similar to 
the credit department of a large depart- 
ment store, and the retail businesses it 
serves are comparable to the special 
departments in a big store. The bank 
takes care of all billing and collection, 
using almost the same plan and credit 
procedures as the metropolitan depart- 
ment stores. 


Careful screening. The bank carefully 
screens stores using the charge account 
service and the credit customers wishing 
to qualify for the service. The participat- 
ing merchant must agree to a fair prac- 
tices code set forth in writing by the 
bank, the essential point of the agreement 
being that the merchant will take back 
unused merchandise without question and 
give the purchaser full credit for the 
purchase price. 

When a customer at the store buys for 
credit, the bank automatically sets a $5 
credit limit. If a charge for more than 
this amount is requested, the store tele- 






Ten new employees were hired to handle retail credit service 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL CHARGE ACCOUNTS WILL 
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OF FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Through newspaper ads, a new bank service is announced 


phones directly to the bank’s new charge 
account service department where the 
allowed credit amount can be authorized. 
This is similar to department store pro- 
cedure. During Christmas and Easter 
shopping seasons, the amount of auto- 
matic credit available to individual cus- 
tomers may be increased to as much as 
$15-25 without bank verification. 

On each dollar, 95 cents. When the 
merchant makes a sale, the sales ticket 
is signed by the customer after he has 
presented the charge account credit card 
of the bank. The merchant sends the 
sales slip to the bank with his daily de- 
posits, and receives immediate deposit 






Franklin National’s facilities for handling charge account queries and records 





credit for 95 cents on each dollar of sales, 
the bank discounting the paper at 95 per 
cent. 

The sales slips are filed with the cus- 
tomer’s statement folder in the bank’s 
charge account department. The bank has 
12 cycles of billing arrariged alphabet- 
ically, and at the end of the month cycle 
for the particular customer, the sales 
slips, credits, and payments are entered 
on a statement to be mailed to the cus- 
tomer. The entries at the same time are 
duplicated on the bank’s ledger card for 
the customer, which has space, front and 
back, for four years of transactions. 

Then, exactly following department 


Cycle billing set-up is compact and flexible 















































store practice, the customer’s statement, 
sales slips, etc., are microfilmed and 
mailed. 

Bank earnings. Key to the plan is the 
drawing of the sales slip. It is worded 
in the form of a draft, payable to the 
merchant, who endorses it “without re- 
course” to the bank, which holds it for 
collection as a holder in due course. The 
bank thus does the bookkeeping and un- 
derwrites the credit, in addition to ad- 
vancing the merchant the cash at once. 

In discounting the sales slip as a 
“draft,” the bank becomes the owner of 
the paper, and places it on the asset side 
of its ledger to balance against the cash 
advanced: to the merchant. The bank’s 
sole income is the 5 per cent service on 
the discounted paper. This charge is com- 
parable to the bookkeeping department 
costs of the most efficient department 
stores and is sufficient to allow a sub- 
stantial margin of profit to the bank, 
since its operation in some respects is 
considerably simplified over most de- 
partment store practice. It has been found 
in credit merchandising that approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of all customers will 
not settle their charges within the 30 
day payment period and will require a 
second billing. At the end of 90 days, 
unpaid accounts will be written off by 
the bank, but that does not end efforts 
at collection. Only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of total billings are not collected 
at the end of the 90-day period, contrast- 
ing most favorably with general metro- 
politan department store experience. 


In addition to the 5 per cent discount 
income, the bank has any increment 
which it can earn on the merchant’s in- 
creased balance with the Franklin Na- 
tional, and with the additional checkings, 
savings, and personal loan accounts which 
can be developed through the charge ac- 
counts service contacts. 

New personnel, new markets. The oper- 
ation of this service has added 10 new 
employees to the bank’s staff, and it is 
estimated that these employees will be 
able to handle three times the 23,000 cus- 
tomers who now hold bank credit cards 
once the program is in full swing. The 
50-60 stores, comprising nearly every 
merchandising classification, that are 
now enrolled under the plan have become 
its most enthusiastic promoters. The 
stores handle the customer applications 
for Franklin National charge accounts 
and suggest the use of credit as a means 
of increasing sales potential. 

The Franklin National Bank embarked 
on the retail store charge account service 
in an effort to answer the credit prob- 
lem of smaller store customers and to 
keep sales within the community. Said 
President Roth, “We are providing this 
complete service for retailers since, in 
most cases, they have neither the work- 
ing capital necessary to enter this field 
nor the clerical help required to send out 
monthly statements. With the bank han- 
dling this function for him, he can invest 
more money in a better choice and variety 
of consumer goods and improve his mer- 
chandising methods.” 


The bank hopes to increase the plan 
to include 100,000 “Franklin Charge Ac. 
count” credit card holders and between 
400 and 500 retail outlets in the com. 
munity during 1952. The expectation, 
based on results to date, is that this ex. 
tension of the program will result in at 
least $5,000,000 in sales on credit made 
possible by the bank during the year. 

The plan, while copyrighted as to de. 
tails, can be used by any bank in a com- 
munity where sufficient volume of credit 
customers can be found. 

Legality and profit. The Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency has re- 
viewed the Franklin National plan and 
passed on its legality, although a formal 
public opinion of the plan’s aspects was 
not issued. President Roth has stated 
that he believed that billings of upwards 
of $100,000 monthly would be the min- 
imum that a bank should have in mind 
before attempting development of a 
merchant’s credit service program. “I 
have told friends,” he said, “that unless 
or until they have developed at least a 
$5,000,000 volume in consumer credit 
successfully, and have adequate credit 
files available on their communities, they 
should not try this charge account idea. 
It does not seem at the present time that 
it should be experimented with by 
smaller institutions. Perhaps, if a number 
of sufficiently large banks test the idea 
and find it worth utilizing, results will 
indicate that small banks can apply it 
too. But at the start, it is something that 
should be watched, rather than jumped 
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We are telling millions of readers 
in these national magazines 
to go to BANKS fo buy... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK § 
TRAVELERS CHECKS [, 









Mademoiselle 
& Mademoise 


“he GRADE TEACH 





You will be beneficiary of this advertising in 
helping you sell NCB Travelers Checks. It's 
a BANK transaction all the way. You keep the 


eae 
TEL 


ALL 
entire commission — 75c per $100. 


Recommend the purchase of safe NCB Trav- 
elers Checks to your clients. Spendable the 
world over for any kind of purchase or service. 


Prompt refund to owner if lost or stolen. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World-Wide Banking 
Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
56 Overseas Branches 
67 Branches Throughout Greater New York 
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into, unless a bank has had extensive 
consumer credit experience.” 

Franklin National, although located in 
a suburban county, is the largest bank on 
Long Island, with total assets in excess 
of $100,000,000. The 18,000 consumer 
loans made by the bank in 1951 totaled 
$8,900,000. 
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“Warm” Advertising 

“Long ago we reached the simple 
conclusion that money is all alike but 
people aren’t,” said Mark A. Brown, 
president of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, in announcing the 
bank’s new advertising campaign. To 
be run on a regular year-round basis on 
the financial pages of various Chicago 
newspapers, the campaign attempts to 
render an inspirational or “idea service” 
to the business community. Instead of 
directly selling the services of the bank, 
the advertising, which was prepared by 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc., Chicago, 
expresses the philosophy and personality 
of the bank through warm, friendly 
stories about money and people. Most 
of these stories try to point up a simple 
moral that anyone can apply in his busi- 
ness or personal life. 

Further explaining the Harris Bank 
philosophy, which the advertising re- 
flects, Mr. Brown said, ““We have always 
kept close to the idea that every problem 
has a human base and a human solution 
and that people with problems like to 
deal with a bank which has the human 
touch. People are different but we be- 
lieve they have this in common. We be- 
lieve that the firm, small or large, which 
needs to finance its operation, the widow 
who wants to be sure that her financial 
affairs are in honest and thoughtful 


Morals for the “human touch” 





Our Candidate... 





We just heard about a Yankee 
carpenter whom we wish could be 
persuaded to enter public life. 


A certain Mr. Big, it seems, had bought 
one of those antique New England 

dwellings that needed plenty AG 
of remodelling. . 


“Shoot the works,” he told 
our carpenter, “money is 
no object.” 2 








It turned out that 
it was, however. 
But in an 
unexpected 

way. 


“Don't want the job,” the Yankee 
carpenter reported, after several days 

of planning. “It just ain't no fun to figger 
things without tryin’ to save money!” 


HARRIS TRUST 
and Savings Bank 


115 West Monroe Street, Chicago 90 
Organized as NW Harris & Co. 1882. Inc 1907 


COMMERCIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING 
PERSONAL AND CORPORATE TRUSTS + INVESTMENT + SAVINGS 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Depost Insurance Corporation 
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Only the 


shell of a business 


... that’s all we had left 
after fire gutted our files 


(A true story based on Hartford File #96B8785) 


Last year, we hada bad fire in our warehouse. Our property losses 
were about what you’d expect—$28,000 damage to buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. Fire insurance took care of that. 


But the cost of replacing our records...? At first, we guessed 
$5,000. But as the total added up... as we started replacing 
inventory records, blueprints, ledgers, personnel control 
sheets (we were only the shell of a business without them) 
... that $5,000 became $15,000. Then $30,000. Then $40,000. 
Luckily, we had $25,000 Hartford Records Destruction Insur- 
ance. But the rest came hard ...it came out of our own pocket. 
From now on, you can be sure our coverage will be complete. 


What would be the situation of your 
customers if their essential business 
records were seriously damaged or 
destroyed? Would their operations be 
so crippled that earnings would be 
impaired, possibly to the extent that 
they would be unable to meet financial 
‘commitments to you? 
In your own interests, as well as 
theirs, you should point out how desir- 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford & 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °¢ 


able it is that they guard against such 
danger. Suggest that they consult their 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
agent or their own insurance broker 
for full information as to how easily 
and inexpensively they can procure 
this coverage. Or write us for a sample 
policy and complete details. 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


. Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Items are microfilmed in the bank’s New York offices ... 





The Records building is 80 by 400 feet... 
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.- - - and the film is processed and stored at the Records Center 
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« «- and is manned by a staff of 30 


Miles from the city, the Chase Records Center protects vital bank data 


hands, the young man with an idea who 
needs a few thousand dollars to get 
started and the person who likes to read 
his savings account book, all are human 
beings and respond to the warmth of 
personal attention.”’ 

The new Harris advertisements, one 
of which is shown on the preceding page, 
promise to do a good job in identifying 
the bank with the “human touch.” 


° ° * 


Chase Records Center 


Of the many metropolitan banks that 
have taken steps to protect their impor- 
tant records against catastrophe, few, 
if any, can boast a precautionary organ- 
ization as complete and extensive as the 
“records center” maintained by The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. Fifty-five miles from the city, a 
large, fortress-like building houses the 
microfilm and duplicate records of Chase’s 
head office and New York branches. In 
addition to the daily transaction records 
stored in the records center, more than 
1,200 tons of permanent and _ semi- 
permanent records were transferred there 


16 


from the bank’s former archives in Man- 
hattan when the center was opened last 
year. These latter records alone formerly 
occupied 22% floors in five New York 
warehouses. 

The new storage building itself is 80 
feet wide, 400 feet long and solidly con- 
structed of fieldstone, yet it cannot be 


In one year, seven miles of shelves 





seen from the through highway ap- 
proaches. A staff of thirty is kept busy 
in the records center, with most of thcse 
employees drawn from nearby ccm- 
munities. 


Preparedness is by-word. A constant 
two-way flow of information and matevial 
is maintained between the center and tne 
bank’s branches both by teletype end 
by couriers who make daily round irs 
from New York by car. Requests from 
the branches result in approximately 
250 references a day to the informat-.on 
stored at the records center. Microim 
records of daily transactions are received, 
developed, viewed and filed every day, the 
process taking place the day after the 
actual microfilming is accomplished in the 
New York head-office and branches. Dur- 
ing the past year, more than seven miles 
of shelf space, holding over 2,100,000 
pounds of records, have been installed. 

There are now three generators I 
the center’s independent power plant; 
there is an electrically-driven water pump 
and a man-made reservoir of 350,000 
gallon capacity in case of fire; there are 
emergency rations and cots and blankets 
stored in the building. Preparedness 1s 4 
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Your bank 
keepe the full 


commisgion 


when you cell 


Bank of America 
“BolN FRAVELERS CHEOUES 





Get full return on your Travelers 
Cheque business. Sell the cheque 
» that offers you 


@ full commission 
@ worldwide acceptance 
@ simplified accounting 


@ prompt refunds 


For further information on the 
sale of world-famous Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques, write 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSVE3 ASSOCIATION 


Travelers Cheque Department 
625 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Over 530 branches in California. 
Overseas branches: London, Guam, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Tokyo, Manila, 
Bangkok. Representatives: New York, 
Washington, Milan, Paris, Duesseldorf, 
Mexico City, Zurich. Correspondents 
throughout the world. 












MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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by-word among the members of the staff. 
The immense amount of inflammable 
paper and film on file is safeguarded 
not only by around-the-clock patrol of 
the premises, but also by frequent fire 
drills in which the staff members func- 
tion as three-man fire-fighting teams. 
Reconstruction tests are held period- 
ically at the center. Complete equipment 
for the processing of microfilm and the 
reconstruction of records are available. 
The tests are designed to facilitate the 
restoration of the bank’s records should 
the originals be destroyed. To date, test 
reconstruction has been undertaken for 
the records of the foreign, trust, and 
head office bookkeeping departments, as 
well as the entire records of a Chase 
branch, with highly satisfactory results. 
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Bank Aids Farmers 


For many years the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce has had close and friendly 
relations with agriculture in all parts of 
Canada. In order to maintain this re- 
lationship with the farm world the bank 
hit upon the idea of issuing pamphlets on 
the latest findings of agricultural re- 
search written in “plain English” so as 
to get the widest distribution possible. 
Those who planned the series envisaged 
the pamphlets as real aids to the farmer, 
that is, as practical handbooks. They 
were to help bridge the gap between 
scientific research and everyday practice. 

For nearly two years now the booklets 
have been coming off the press, and their 


Expert opinion, cartoon treatment distinguish these bank booklets 


wm PASTURE ON THE 
: ee a ss PRODUCTION LINE 


acceptance is firmly established: nearly 
1,500,000 have been distributed, including 
140,000 with the text written in French. 

Cartoon treatment. The bank went to 
leading experts in various agricultural 
fields and asked them to prepare papers 
onthe latest methods developed by the 
research scientist. The subjects chosen 
were all applicable to the entire country, 
since the bank has over 600 branches 
across Canada. Each paper submitted by 
the experts became the basis for a text 
in everyday language. 

The subjects treated so far include 
farm mechanization, keeping the farm 
in the family, pasture development and 
conservation, livestock breeding, quality 
of farm products, farm business manage- 
ment, labor-saving buildings, and the 
training of young people for farm life. 

The booklets use cartoons as a method 
of visual education which is both bright 
and accurate, and always good-humored. 
The format of the booklet fits an ordinary 
long envelope, and is convenient for 
mailing. Pictures and text supplement 
each other and move along at a fast 
pace. The method has proved particularly 
useful in foreign language areas where 
the booklets have served to acquaint re- 
cent immigrants with the best Canadian 
agricultural practices, and have also 
helped to further their knowledge of the 
English language. 

Distribution. The purpose of the book- 
lets is first, to do a general public 
relations and advertising job for the 
bank and to register its name in the 
farming community; secondly, to help 
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promote better farming, and finally to 
sell farm loans and other bank services 
to farmers. 

As each booklet is issued copies are 
sent from the head office of the bank at 
Toronto to top agricultural specialists, 
educators, government officials and 
others, enclosed with a circular letter 
and a handy order form for this and 
other pamphlets in the series. Adver- 
tisements in the farm press and in local 
newspapers announce each new booklet. 
The advertising makes use of illustrations 
from the booklets. 

Locally the branch manager distributes 
the booklets across the counter, through 
prepared mailing lists, and a general 
mailing to all farmers in his area. He 
may also distribute the publications 
through local service clubs and farm in- 
dustries, and sometimes mails copies out 
with monthly statements. The booklets 
are also distributed at local farm shows 
where the bank has display booths. 

Booklets are available. The first book- 
let in this series appeared in September 
1950. Since then there has been a con- 
tinuous flow of requests for the pam- 
phlets. Many organizations, including 
farm implement and fertilizer manufac- 
turers, government departments, clubs 
and associations, trust and insurance com- 
panies, have asked for permission to dis- 
tribute the booklets to their lists of 
customers and members. The bank fills 
these requests, stipulating only that no 




















other advertising may be printed on or in 
the booklets. Requests have also been re- 
ceived from banks in the United States, 
ts and the Canadian Bank of Commerce is 
prepared to allow American banks to 
arly adapt the contents of the booklets for 
ding their own use. 
ench. Bright and readable, the booklets have 
it to made a name for themselves and their 
tural sponsor. Their format is handy for the 
iperss the farmer who wants to stuff a book- 
r the let in his coat or overall pocket. The 
iosen paper and design were chosen for sim- 
ntry, plicity and economy. OF course, there’s no one 
iches Copies of these outstanding farm book- answer. But one thing is 
d by lets, which are of particular interest to clear: a man can pay bills 
text country bank officers, may be obtained by with cash... he may have 
writing: The Booklet Editor, Burroughs no surplus cash to save... 
clude Clearing House, Detroit 32, Michigan. he may have no need to 
farm borrow money... but every- 
be .  -— «@ one who owns anything of 
nage- : nas TS, 8 Se. IS YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT DE- 
the Outlook for Banking insurance policy—needs a PARTMENT IN NEED OF EX- 
life. “For some time now, our boom has safe deposit box. PANSION—OR MODERNIZA- 
ethod jf been on borrowed time. It is getting a So it’s good businessforabank TION? A survey by a trained 
right little tired.” So stated Raymond Rodgers, ‘ : : h S838 ME seeesesseniien ineuiues 
rored. professor of banking of New York Uni- oS eee SS oe = we a SP 
inary versity’s Graduate School of Business widest market—safe deposit rent- no obligation, may lead to prof- 
t for Administration, before a recent dinner als. In most cases a man who itable improvements in your fa- 
,ment meeting of Michigan bank correspondents establishes his banking home by cilities. We’re prepared, too, to 
fast held by the Manufacturers National Bank renting a box goes on to utilize supply effective promotional ma- 
larly of Detroit. After asserting that deposits other banking services. terials. Inquiries are invited. 
where and loans are both likely to increase dur- 
at te ing the balance of 1952, Professor 
adian Rodgers continued to say, “The working / e XS 
also capital position of most businesses has HALL: MARVIN 
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and the wise banker will recognize this 
fact and take the necessary precautions.” 


The risks. Consumer reluctance, a phe- 
nomenal increase in productivity, and 
the growing risk of overproduction are 
some of the dangers to bank credit policies 
cited by Professor Rodgers. High produc- 
tion expenses and vulnerability to gov- 
ernment support policies augur the need 
for particular bank caution in agricul- 
tural lending practices. At the same 
time, the increase in deposits and in loan 
opportunities will heighten the prevailing 
need to strengthen bank capital funds 
generally. 

Likewise, investments and investment 
problems will increase, said Professor 


Rodgers. “Banks will buy more bonds in 
the coming months. The $14 billion of 
government securities becoming eligible 
for bank purchase during the year insures 
that ample choice will be available.” 
Uncertainties as to the prices of govern- 
ment and triple A securities put greater 
stress on liquidity, especially intrinsic 
liquidity. “Where loans are increasing, 
banks should carefully consider’ the 
advisability of a reduction in maturity 
of their security portfolio. On the other 
hand, if loans are stable, or decreasing, 
banks can afford to hold their longer 
issues or even lengthen their average 
maturity...” 


Predicting a weakening in the interest 
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“Boom’s a little tired.” Rodgers 


structure, Professor Rodgers said, “The 
short-term trend of interest rates will 
depend on the size of the cash deficit 
and what is done with it. In any event, 
the ultimate trend of interest rates is not 
upward, so there is no need to take a loss 
on long-term government, or other high- 
grade bonds, unless a loss is needed for 
tax purposes.” 


Other speakers. At the afternoon ses- 
sion of the meeting the fact that Manu- 
facturers’ National Bank’s program of 
operational surveys has now covered 
more than 100 banks in whole or in part 
was reported by Harry G. Fox, who 
heads up this important correspondent 
service. A few of the interesting points 
uncovered to date by these surveys were 
the trend toward specialization of tellers’ 
functions, sole custody of cash for tellers, 
preparation of deposit slips by customers, 
an increase in mail deposits and in 
special checking accounts, and the intro- 
duction of microfilm in smaller banks. 

The greatest bond portfolio control is 
possible, according to Robert W. Storer, 
vice-president of Manufacturers National, 
when a bank considers asset allocations 
on the basis of three separate banks: the 


More on company policy . . - 
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demand deposit bank, with the greatest cent of the employees answering the pictures of bank employees and their 
a need for liquidity; the savings bank, in questionnaire felt that they were getting families. Nearly all of these categories 
my which securities of longer life may be enough material of this sort in the em-_ relate to jobs and job security or ad- 
held; and the general fund bank, the ployee publication, while some 62 per vancement, “showing a lively employee 
packbone of which should be U. S._ cent of the voters said that they wanted interest in what the bank has to say,” 
Treasury bonds. The advertising counsel more information on this subject. A according to James M. Hartley, editor 
for Manufacturers National, John F. total of 82 per cent of the employees of “Thirty-Three.” 
Donlon, vice-president, Edwin Bird Wil- favored the inclusion of “company In an attempt to evaluate group likes 
son, Inc., New York City, urged the policy” stories, against 8 per cent who and dislikes, the ballots for the Hanover 
Michigan bankers to study the market thought that the subject should be played poll were arbitrarily divided into piles 
for their services and pitch their adver- down in “Thirty-Three.” labeled: young men, older men, young 
tising and merchandising efforts toward Job news. Other employee publication women, and women. However, analysis 
specific groups whenever those groups’ subjects that rated high in the Hanover of the division showed little difference 
seem most inclined to use specific bank opinion poll were: news of company in the tastes of the different groups, 
services. changes, such as office moves, promo-_ except in the preference for sport news. 

Trust officers in the meeting of corre- tions etc., human interest stories about Suggestions too. Information on bank 
spondents were urged by Alexander E. people in the bank and the things they policies and personnel also rated at the 
LaPointe, Manufacturers National vice- do, and the snapshot section, featuring top in the survey of the readers of “The 
president and trust officer, to make every 
effort to retain trust business within the = aa ca 
state by making the facilities of their g 
trust departments open to other institu- 
tions that do not maintain such facilities. 

*s 
rhe o ° . 
vill 
icit 
a Em ployee-Interest Survey j 
088 Periodically, the editors of many bank | ry 
eh- employee publications poll their readers 3 
for in an effort to discover the type of | 3 
editorial material that is best suited for | 3 
- internal bank publications. Two recent } 
tony surveys of this kind, one at The Han- CXS i 
over Bank, New York City, and the ACE. 
oy | other at The National City Bank of WEN 10 AWN 
al Cleveland, both point strongly to the | ee. &KSOCARTION ; 
a fact that bank employees like to hear | RICAN BAKERS B mena } 
ee about their bank’s plans and actions, | ANE AECK QOVUWAS © , 
ets and how management. policies reflect | With © , 
ints 
au upon the bank staff. | ' 
nee The ballot returns at The Hanover : 
sali Bank, where the employees voted on | 
wi their preferences among the many fea- | ; 
. tures in the bank’s excellent employee | 
Saat publication, “Thirty-Three,” showed by | ' 
a far the largest response to the ‘“com- | 
1 is pany policy” category of editorial ma- | 
fies terial. This category was listed on the | 
ste questionnaire as including such topics | 
wwii as “retirement, job evaluation, benefits, | 
,e performance rating, etc.” Only 20 per | 
t 
» . . » More human interest items | 
>| “THE NATIONAL CITY NEWS J} intone 
pon aes | The new 1952 A. B. A. 
+ 484s 
Xvt_NoL4 OO Key Book with Check 
Routing Symbols is now 
available. It contains all 
annual changes in transit 
numbers and check routing 
symbols. Make sure your 
organization has enough copies . 
of the latest edition for completely 6 qoo 
efficient operation. Order yours today. —— A COPY 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET: CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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In New York City, the Bank of the Manhattan Company has opened a new midtown office 











Escalator entrance to The Liberty National Bank and Trust Company and 











. .. its complete microfilm darkroom 


These new offices show the effect of the bank building boom in metropolitan centers 


’ 


National City News,’’ published by The 
National City Bank of Cleveland. The 
questionnaire for this survey was en- 
closed with a copy of the employee 
magazine, as was the case with the Han- 
over questionnaire. Out of the 855 em- 
ployees who received the National City 
questionnaire, 163 returned completed 
answers, reflecting better than a 19 
per cent return, reports Jenny Ostrom 
Jacobson, editor of “The National City 
News.” In addition to rating the regular 
columns and features in the magazine, 
many of the respondents made specific 
suggestions for improving the subject 
matter and editorial style of the publi- 
cation. A number asked for more news 
from the various departments of the 
bank, some wanted more jokes, and most 
of the employees expressed a strong 
preference for human interest stories. 


* ° . 


City Bank Buildings 

While much attention has been paid 
to bank branch expansions into suburban 
areas throughout the country, the con- 
tinuing bank building boom has also been 
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felt in the heart of many metropolitan 
business centers. Two of the most out- 
standing and recent examples of bank 
interest in valuable downtown offices are 
provided by The Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
which has purchased, remodeled, and 
occupied one of the city’s largest build- 
ings, and by the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, which recently opened an im- 
posing midtown office in New York City. 


A bank whose deposits have shown a 
gain of more than 500 per cent during the 
past ten years, The Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City purchased a 33-story skyscraper, 
built a 16-story addition to the building, 
and added six modern drive-in banking 
windows accessible from two directions. 
Particularly noteworthy in a revamping 
operation that embodied many unusual 
features are the handsome escalators 
that lead from the main floor of the build- 
ing to the bank’s lobby, occupying the 
entire second floor. Running through the 
two long lines of tellers’ windows is a 
conveyor belt that is used to carry de- 
posits slips quickly from the windows 
to the bank’s transit and proof depart- 


ments. Dark green and pale cream walls 
complement the rich wood paneling in 
the bank furniture and fixtures. In a 
fully-equipped darkroom, the bank has 
both filming and processing equipment 
to handle its heavy volume of micro- 
filming. The bank’s new quarters were 
introduced to the public through a day- 
long open-house and a 14-page newspaper 
supplement that completely outlined the 
history of the 33-year old institution and 
the many services available in the new 
Liberty Bank building. 


Cherry-wood sculpture. The new mid- 
town headquarters of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company are located in the 
basement and first three floors of the 
building at 535 Fifth Avenue in down- 
town New York. This office is designed 
to give a feeling of spaciousness, with 
high ceilings, open areas, low, functional 
counters, and many other features, includ- 
ing huge Sidney Waugh sculptures on 
two walls of the main banking floor. 
Carved out of solid blocks of cherry- 
wood, these sculptures represent two 
elements in the bank’s history, one his- 
toric, the other symbolic. One sculpture 
group shows Oceanus, God of All Water's, 
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who was incorporated in the seal of the 
bank when it was first organized in 1799, 
while the other group shows the bringing 
of water to the City of New York by the 
Manhattan Company, which was origi- 
nally chartered for that purpose. 
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Savings Bank Salaries 

The salaries of savings bank clerical 
staffs have been shown to compare 
favorably with national income levels 
by William L. Barton, personnel director 
of the East River Savings Bank, New 
York City. Speaking before a recent 
conference on “Current Trends in Em- 
ployee Relations,’’ held by members of 
the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, Mr. Barton stated 
that the salaries of almost all savings 
bank clerical staffs appeared to be higher 





in 1951 than in 1950. “In view of the | 


general rise in wages and living costs 
over the period, this rise (in salaries) 
was to be expected. 


“With an average annual basic salary | 


in this area for savings banks of about 


$3,600 or $68.80 weekly, (exclusive of | 
selected ‘fringe’ benefits) savings bank | 
staffs’ salaries generally may be com- | 
pared with the average reported nation- | 


wide American family income of $3,300, 
applying to both urban and _ “rural 
families as compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. This latter figure 
(an increase from $2,600 in 1945) rep- 
resents the typical or ‘average’ family 


income. The combined salary and benefit | 


figure, for bonus, lunches (where pro- 
vided) as well as costs of health and 
welfare plans, overtime and vacations, 
averaged $4,732 or about $90.00 weekly 
as reported by the savings banks. 

“Savings bank employees in the New 
York Area have one of the lowest normal 
workweeks,”’ continued Mr. Barton. “In 
more than half of the reporting banks, 
the standard workweek is between 35 
and 37 hours per week, and employees 
receive overtime for hours worked be- 
yond 35 or 37 hours, as the case may 
be. The 40-hour week is still used in 
some of the banks.” 


e eo @ 


Bank Financing Insured 

A new banking service has been an- 
nounced by the Bank of America, where- 
by a life insurance provision included 
in its Timeplan auto loan contracts will 
provide for payment of the account bal- 
ance in the event of a buyer’s death 
before completion of the installment 
payments. 

The insurance provision requires no 
physical examination, contains no age 
limitation, and covers death from any 
cause. The policy can be written into a 
car financing contract at the purchaser’s 
request at a cost of only 38 cents per 
$100 a year. 

The insured loan is designed to give 
the deceased’s beneficiary clear title 
to the auto. Coverage as high as $3,500 
1s permissible on any one account, 
with an overall maximum of $10,000 
allowed on two or more contracts under 
the same name. 
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IN 1906 when mammoth and mastodon 
bones were first dug from the La Brea tar pits, 
Rancho La Brea was a lonely plain far west 
of Los Angeles, on a cowpath to the sea. 


That year, we were already acting as 
Correspondent for other banks. The 
number served was modest; the demand 
was not great. 


TODAY, the assembled La Brea fossils are Los 
Angeles museum treasures. The tar pits, now 
"set in a small city park, are flanked by tower- 
ing apartments and giant business buildings 
; ...and the cowpath alongside is the “Miracle 
Mile” of world-famous Wilshire Boulevard. 


And, today, Security-First National is 
a Bank of 138 Offices and Branches, 
serving California from mid-state to 
Mexico... providing complete, compe- 
tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 


We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
Coast Correspondent. Write: Bank and Custo- 
mer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 12 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President 





James E. Shelton 
President 


L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve Svstem 
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SUPER 270 


ENDORSES 
ENTIRE DAY'S 


CHECKS IN 
MINUTES! 








450 CHECKS A MINUTE! 


Its tremendous speed of 27,000 endorse- 
ments an hour handles 2,000 checks in 
5 minutes, nearly 7,000 in 15 minutes! 
Automatically feeds, endorses, dates and 
stacks in sequence, either separately or 
while microfilming. No matter how small 
or large your bank, the 270 saves time, 
cuts costs. Write today. 


Gi IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


OMmmins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept., BC-62 
Please send us complete information on the 


new Cummins Super 270 High Speed Electric 
Endorser, 
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Banking School for Juniors 
By ROBERT P. STEPTOE 


Public Relations Director, Kentucky Bankers Association 











EVERAL summer-session schools of 
~ banking throughout the country 
offer top bank executives the oppor- 
tunity for higher education in their 
chosen field. Until recent years, the 
same caliber of educational facilities has 
not been available to non-officer bank 
personnel, the juniors and key clerical 
workers. However, since 1948 the junior 
bankers in Kentucky have been having 
their innings in the flight to knowledge, 
for in that year the Kentucky Bankers 
Association launched a new School of 
Banking. 
The need for such a school was ap- 
parent with the return of bank personnel 
from military service after World War 


II. In almost every Kentucky bank this 
‘line of reasoning was 
'fellows who left us a few short years 


heard: “These 
ago are a changed bunch of men. After 
their military service, they are ready 
for responsibility. We’ve got to find a 
way to bring the latest banking techni- 
calities to them; a way that will match 
their sudden maturity.” The young 
executive secretary of the KBA, Ralph 


|Fontaine, returning from service him- 
iself, was keenly aware of the need for 


fledgling bank employees to catch up 
on some of the valuable business ex- 
perience they had missed during the 
war years. 

After a year of exploring and plan- 
ning, the KBA educational committee 
approached officials of the University 
of Kentucky with a plan for a summer 
school of banking. The University was 
highly enthusiastic from the first and 
promised a solid basis of professional 
teachers and full assistance in setting 
up a well-rounded program. 

In the state’s largest college, the 
University of Kentucky, located in Lex- 
ington, the heart of the bluegrass sec- 
tion, the school is held in the first or 
second week in June, when the bankers 








can have the campus facilities all to 
themselves between the regular and 
summer sessions of the University. This 
year’s session will be held during the 
week of June 8-13. 

The school’s program is built around 
a combination of intensive classwork 
and more informal dinner meetings, a 
careful balance between theory and 
practice, with college professors pre- 
senting the theoretical and academic 
subjects and top-notch bankers and 
businessmen adding practical experi- 
ence talks on their special fields. Each 
year, the course is built around one or 
two major fields. It may be internal 
operations, public relations or some 
other broad area of bank activity. Once 
the subject is determined, the experts 
who will serve as teachers, lecturers and 
panel leaders are gathered. 

This year, in setting up the program, 
the KBA educational committee selected 
two pressing problems for the study 
and work. First, a practical explanation 
of “the duties of a cashier,” and second, 
‘“‘an installment loan set-up for a small 
bank.’’ While these topics will receive 
the emphasis in the classwork, they are 
by no means the full program. Credits, 
public relations, economics, appraisals, 
and other subjects will be dealt with at 
length. 

The men attending the KBA school 
are housed in one of the University’s 
newest dormitories, and the women, 
who are attending in increasing num- 
bers each year, in a comfortable sorority 
house. In spite of increased costs on all 
sides, for the last three years tuition, 
board and room have been held to $50 
for the entire week. 

Each day classes begin at 8 A.M. 
From then until the last bell, at 4:00 
P.M., there isn’t an inactive moment 
for the student bankers. It is a week of 
solid concentration and study on prob- 


Between classes at the Kentucky school for junior bankers 
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lems common to one and all who are 
there. Of the four evenings the students 
spend at Lexington, three are filled by 
programs. The first night a get-together 
party assures good-fellowship for the 
rest of the week. The second and fourth 
nights bring a dinner meeting with 
speakers of national renown in their 
field. 

Although originally for Kentuckians, 
the student body has been broadened to 
include junior officers and key personnel 
from banks in the states bordering Ken- 
tucky. Ohio and Indiana sent a _ sub- 
stantial delegation of students each year. 
Virginia, West Virginia and other states 
have been well represented in the past 
and undoubtedly will continue to come 
in the future. 

Encouragement and support from 
banks of all sizes in the Ohio Valley 
seems to assure the life of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association School of Banking 
for some time to come. When a bank 
executive reports, “Our teller brought 
back two ideas from the school that 
will be worth many times over the $50 
tuition fee,” word of that kind gets 
around. 

The Association feels that this school 
is a springboard for younger employees 
now in banking. By presenting broader 
horizons, we have good reason to believe 
that the wealth of talent in banks today 
will be better equipped for the bigger, 
more important bank positions that now 
are a trifle difficult to fill from the 
ranks. 

With the valuable experience of the 
past few years, the Kentucky Bankers 
Association has bigger. plans for the 
future. In cooperation with neighboring 
bankers associations, we would like to 
expand the school to a two-week session, 
covering a two- or three-year course. 
This would give us a sort of “little 
Rutgers’? in Kentucky for the banking 
fraternity of the Ohio Valley. 


e e e 


Directors at Work 

At the end of each month a group of 
men meets in the operating departments 
of the Millbury National Bank in Mill- 
bury, Massachusetts. At 3:45 p.m. on the 
designated afternoon these men start to 
work on a variety of tasks involved in 
preparing the bank’s month-end state- 
ments for mailing. By 6:00 p.m. they 
have finished their work. During this 
period, the group has counted the checks 
in the check files, counted items on state- 
ments and compared these items against 
checks in the check file, compared the 
Statement balances against the ledger 
balances, and put the checks and state- 
ments in envelopes ready for delivery 
to customers. Each of the men engaged 
in this monthly work is an active partner 
and director of the bank. 

The idea of putting the directors to 
work in the operational departments of 
the bank was initiated in 1939 when E. 
Paul Harris was elected president. This, 
thought Mr. Harris, was the best way 
of familiarizing the directors with the 
operational problems and procedures of 
the bank. The plan has been enthusi- 
astically followed since its inauguration. 
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gee Company couldn't 
pay...our AMERICAN 


CREDIT INSURANCE did! 
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\\ paaA Company, one of our 
biggest customers, couldn't 
pay us because a tornado 
had wiped out their plant. 


That would have put us right 
behind the eight ball... 
seriously affected our 
working capital. 


is » | 
We avoided trouble because 
our receivables were 
protected by AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE. 


ee 

It's satisfying to know that 
AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
payment of all our 

accounts receivable. " 















Send for this book that helps you advise 
customers on credit policy-—gives more facts 
on AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 





In these times of narrow profit margins, it’s important to 
have AMERICAN CrepiT INSURANCE protecting your 
customers’ working capital. That’s why many banks 
recommend this protection before approving commercial 
loans. The bank can be included as a named assured without 
charge. For a copy of ““‘Why Safe Credits Need Protection” 
write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY ComMPANY oF NEW 
York, Dept. 49, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. Offices in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


)} American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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A Finance Forum for the Building Trades 
By HOWARD B. SMITH 


President, The Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown, Connecticut 








E think we gave the finance forum 
idea a new twist when we arranged 
a series of three meetings early 
this spring which were called the “Build- 
ing Trades Finance Forum.” 

In the talk stages there were the 
usual number of conflicting ideas on the 
part of the bank staff as to whether 
this type of forum would click. Other 
bankers that were consulted thought we 
might be sticking our necks out in taking 
on a group of one hundred or more 
builders at one time. After we had re- 
solved our doubts and presented the con- 
crete proposal to our directors, they were 
enthusiastic. 

Fortunately, the idea did click beauti- 
fully, and we found that the builders 
were not at all a difficult group to handle, 
even when they outnumbered us twenty 
to one. 

Our objective in planning this program 
was threefold—first, for its public rela- 
tions value; second, to correct some of 
the misinformation about all phases of 
home financing which seems to exist in 
the building trades; and, third, to do 
an educational job regarding the various 
financing opportunities that are not being 
taken advantage of by building trades 
people. 

We announced the subjects for the 
meetings on a tentative basis, inasmuch 
as we could not anticipate just how much 
discussion would be involved. At the first 
session our assistant treasurer and chief 
mortgage officer, William C. Langley, 
spoke on “Opportunities in the FHA Title 
I Program.” He explained in simple, 
down-to-earth language just how easy 
this program was to use. This was news 
in our territory, as the program has 
never been utilized advantageously. 

At this same meeting our mortgage 
officer, Charles A. Hall, Jr., (shown speak- 
ing) outlined construction loan proce- 
dures, highlighting his talk with ex- 
amples of bad building ventures that had 
gone wrong because financing was not 
arranged before the start of construction. 
Through the courtesy of the Hadley Falls 
Trust Company, of Holyoke, Mass., we 
were able to present the color-sound slide 
film on “Construction Loans” which they 
recently produced and which was _ the 
cause of much favorable comment when 
it was shown at the annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association in New York City this winter. 

Following each talk, there was ample 
opportunity for discussion. Once the ice 
was broken, the questions came readily, 
and we really felt we got ideas across 
en masse much more effectively than 


would have been possible on an individual 
basis. Before the third meeting was over, 
we really had some frank questions and 
the “give-and-take” that developed was 
extremely valuable to us as well as to 
the builders. 

The meetings were scheduled about ten 
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Bank meeting fetes builders 
—cites financing pitfalls 


days apart, and at the second session the 
Hon. Ernest A. Inglis, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut and 
a director of our bank, discussed “Me- 
chanics Liens” in laymen’s language. The 
lien law in Connecticut is quite involved 
and Judge Inglis did a real service for 
the men in the group by the excellent 
way in which he handled the subject. 
At this session, also, Clayton W. John- 
son, executive secretary of the Home 
Builders Association of Hartford County, 
Inc., spoke on “The Current Outlook for 
Building and Building Materials in 
Connecticut.” 

At the final session the subjects were 
F.H.A. and G.I. Loans, about half of the 
time being devoted to each type. In retro- 
spect, it proved to be a mistake to at- 
tempt to cover both of these subjects at 
one meeting. The F.H.A. program has 
never been utilized very extensively in 
our territory, and we had not anticipated 
there would be as much interest as de- 
veloped. Mr. Langley outlined in a very 
general way the F.H.A. Title II program 
and the Chief Underwriter for Connecti- 
cut, John F. Pickett, who happens to be 
a Middletown man, supplemented Mr. 
Langley’s talk and answered questions. 

Edward W. O’Meara, Loan Guaranty 
Officer of Connecticut, opened the dis- 
cussion of the VA program by outlining 
for the group just what are the responsi- 
bilities of the banks in connection with 
this program. He also made the point 
very effectively that because of the excel- 
lent way in which the banks and other 
lenders in Connecticut had cooperated 
with the VA home loan program, there 
had been no necessity as yet for direct 
lending. 

Mr. Hall then outlined the VA program 
and, since we anticipated that most of 

















the VA questions would revolve about 
appraisals, the Chief VA Appraiser for 
Connecticut, Daniel G. Lyons, was also 
present. To this meeting we invited real- 
tors in addition to building trades people, 
and it was, therefore, the most largely 
attended. 

Our invitation list numbered 275 and 
included all of the major suppliers in 
our lending territory together with gen- 
eral contractors and all of the principal 
sub-contractors. Attendance averaged 
125, with about half of this number at- 
tending all three sessions. 

At the conclusion of each meeting 
coffee, doughnuts and sandwiches were 
served, and this added a lot to the 
occasion. 

The response public relations-wise has 
been excellent. We have already received 
several suggestions as to additional topics 
that can be covered, and we have prom- 
ised that the series will be continued. As 
the meetings progressed, the discussions 
became much more interesting and gel- 
erally participated in. The out-of-pocket 
expense of these programs was modest, 
being limited to the fee for the rental of 
the hall and the cost of refreshments. 
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Financial leaders of three English-speaking countries brought a world-wide viewpoint 


SAVINGS, INFLATION. AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
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Ideas and information highlights from a three-day meeting 
of special significance to institutions with savings funds 


N ARRAY of noted economists and 
A outstanding figures in world fi- 
nance were brought together in 
Minneapolis in mid-May for a three- 
day Conference on Savings, Inflation 
and Economic Progress. The meetings, 
which were held at the University of 
Minnesota, stressed the economic role 
of savings in domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. They were attended by 
some 750 business and financial lead- 
es and were open to the public. 





THE COVER 


Scene at the opening session of the 
conference, University of Minnesota 
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Pointing out the reasons for the 
conference, Richard L. Kozelka, dean 
of the University’s business school 
said, “We have major, and often un- 
suspected, problems and changes in 
the savings pattern of the American 
people. Some of the problems were 
pointed out last year in a study of 
decisions affecting capital formation 
undertaken by the University under a 
grant-in-aid from Investors Diversi- 
fied Services, Inc. The present con- 
ference may in a sense be regarded 
as an outgrowth of the previous 
study.” 

This year’s meeting was sponsored 
by 40 local banking, financial and 
business institutions, as shown on 


page 30. The first session was opened 
by the University’s President J. L. 
Morrill. Presiding officers at subse- 
quent sessions were: Arnulf Ueland, 
president, Midland National Bank; 
Edgar Zelle, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank; J. Cameron 
Thomson, president, Northwest Ban- 
corporation; Dean Kozelka; G. Van 
Meter, vice chairman, Investors Di- 
versified Services, Inc.; Arthur F. 
Burns, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; Arthur R. Upgren, School 
of Business Administration; and 
Simon Kuznets, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

The speakers’ views, selected from 
their addresses, follow: 
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From left: J. Galbraith, Edgar Zelle, J. Lintner, G. Katonas, S. DuBrul, R. Murray E. Goldenweiser, Alvin Hansen, Roy Bloughffimner 


Seldom, if ever, has the problem of savings in the economy been explored so thorougguch a 


Variations in Saving 


HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 
Former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Great Britain 

Variations in saving in the United 
States are bound to have very consid- 
erable repercussions in the rest of 
the world: and these are all the 
greater because in the U.S.A., the 
marginal propensity to import is un+ 
doubtedly very high. 

You can therefore understand that 
the recent surprisingly sharp increase 
in the rate of saving in America has 
roused much interest in other coun- 
tries. It may seem at first sight rather 
absurd for other countries to be wor- 
ried about this. Is it not exactly what 
is wanted at a time of heavy defence 
expenditure? Would there not other- 
wise have been continuous inflation in 
the U.S.A.? And would this have ben- 
efited the rest of the world? 

These are important and difficult 
questions which cannot be answered 
in a few minutes. But it is relevant 
to recall that we do not at present 
enjoy anything like a stable position 
in international trade. First of all, 
the rest of the world outside the 
U.S.A. has, whether we like it or not, 
very inadequate dollar and gold re- 
serves—so inadequate in relation to 
turnover that any slight strain on 
the balance of payments of many 
countries, including the whole sterling 
area—produces a crisis. Therefore 
even a slight shudder of the Ameri- 
can economy which before the war 
would have passed unnoticed has vio- 
lent repercussions nowadays. Second- 
ly, since the war only in one short 
period, 1950-51, has gold moved from 
America to the rest of the world. 
Even in 1950 the U.S.A. still had a 
trading surplus but this was offset by 
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grants and overseas investments. But 
it is now clear that 1950 was a wholly 
exceptional year in which very high 
prices for sterling area raw materials 
were combined with severe restric- 


tions (applied before devaluation) on 
imports from the dollar area—restric- 
tions which involved the running down 
of stocks and therefore could not be 
expected to last. 


A noteworthy example of business-education cooperation 





Earl E. Crabb, Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. 

Arnulf Ueland, Midland National Bank 

John Cowles, Star and 
Tribune 

Lyndon M. King, Northrup King and 
Co. 

Richard L. Kozelka, 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


University of 
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Francis M. Boddy, University of Minne- 
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Walter W. Heller, University of Minne- 
sota 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Blyth and Company, Inc. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Dain, J. M. & Co. 

Dayton Company, The 

Deere-Webber Co. 

Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 
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tion, Minneapolis 

First National Bank, Minneapolis 

General Mills, Inc. 
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Henry Kingman, Farmers and Me- 
chanics Savings Bank 

Frank P. Leslie, John Leslie Paper 
Company 

J. Marvin Peterson, Federal Reserve 
Bank 

J. Cameron Thomson, Northwest Ban- 
corporation 

Galen Van Meter, Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. 


Committee 


Carl L. Nelson, University of Minne- 
sota 

Arthur R. Upgren, University of Min- 
nesota 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulartor Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Minnesota Paints, Inc. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nelson, B. F. Manufacturing Co. 

Northern States Power Co. 

Northrup King and Co. 

Northwestern National ‘Bank, Minnea- 
polis 

Northwestern National Life Insurance 
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Onan, D. W. & Sons, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 

Twin City Federal Savings and Loan 
Assn. 

Wood, Harold E. & Co. 
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Bloughffimner Slichter, J. C. Thomson, H. C. Sonne 


Aspects of Savings 
DOUGLAS ABBOTT, M.P. 


Minister of Finance, Canada 


During the ’30’s savings presented 
a problem which we only came to un- 
derstand as that unhappy decade pro- 


ceeded toward its spectacular end. It. 


vas during this time that we were 
made acutely conscious of the nega- 
tive aspect of savings: that it was in- 
deed the measure of the extent to 
which we refrained from spending our 
incomes, or endeavoured at least to 
do so. We learned that savings led to 
a reduction of demand which had to 
be matched by capital expenditures, 
or expenditures by governments in ex- 
cess of their revenues, or similar 
actions by others, whether voluntary 











From left: D. Woodward,.R. Goldsmith, W. Thomas, Galen Van Meter, C. Distelhorst 


horougftuch a highly distinguished group of academic, business and government experts 


or by force of circumstances. Other- 
wise the savings themselves would 
run to waste and find expression only 
in unemployment and a lack of full 
use of our other resources. 
Experience in the past decade has 
shown us vividly that adequate sav- 
ing can and will check inflation, In- 
deed, in an economy and society such 
as ours it is the best and most fruit: 
ful way of checking inflation, relying 
as it does upon individual effort and 
the processes of the market rather 
than upon arbitrary action and dit 
rection from above. We came to ap- 
preciate this role of savings at the 
extreme limit during the war. We in 
Canada, like others elsewhere, were 
led to experiment with compulsory 
saving at that time. It helped to carry 


Representatives of several of the sponsoring firms 


Seated, left to right: 


Larsen, president, Twin City Federal Savings and Loan Association; E. E. 


Arnulf Ueland, president, Midland National Bank; Roy 


Crabb, 


president, Investors Diversified Services, Inc.; John Peyton, president, Federal 

Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Standing, left to right: C. P. Jaffray, Piper, Jaffray 

& Hopwood; Charles Ritz, president, International Milling Co.; Gordon Murray, 
president, First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
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us over the peak of our wartime diffi- 
culties. Despite elaborate efforts to 
make such a system equitable and 
practical, we found that in fact it did 
not work too well. It had many of the 
disadvantages of taxation, in partic- 
ular the effects upon incentive. Rather 
than compulsory saving, we found it 
more effective in the end to take ex- 
traordinary measures to seek a high 
level of voluntary saving. This pro- 
motion of saving was one of our most 
strenuous endeavours in the economic 
field during these war years. 

In recent years we have again been 
confronted with the threat of an in- 
flation, and, indeed, with its reality. 
Fluctuations in saving have played an 
important role in helping to bring this 
about, and, later, in checking it. 


Sd 


In World Development 


EUGENE R. BLACK 


President, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 


Never before have people wanted so 
intensely to see their countries move 
ahead. I have often wondered just why 
this universal desire for better living 
conditions has made its appearance 
so strikingly at this particular time in 
the world’s history. Undoubtedly, the 
speed and ease of modern transporta- 
tion have had a great deal to do with 
it. The new techniques of communica- 
tion have given people in the less 
developed areas a vivid picture of the 
possibilities of modern life. 

The underdeveloped countries them- 
selves are doing much to mobilize their 
own savings and to prevent waste in 
the use of their savings. However, if 
their progress were to rest entirely 
upon the plowing back into their own 
See ECONOMIC CONFERENCE—Page 70 
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Banks can render needed financial services 
to institutions and individuals in this 
multi-billion-dollar field 


A New Tork Bank 
DISCUSSES PHILANTHROPY 


EW of us realize at how many 
B points philanthropy touches our 

lives. We give, more or less gen- 
erously as our interests suggest and 
our abilities permit; and we also re- 
ceive, though many of us may not 
fully realize our debt to philanthropy. 
Who of us has paid his full share of 
the cost of his college education, for 
instance, or the hospital care for him- 
self and family, or the church in which 
he worships. Philanthropy paid the 
difference and it is often a substantial 
difference. 

Philanthropy, as exemplified by the 
“Good Samaritan,” reflects the philos- 
ophy of the United States and the 
Western world which upholds the dig- 
nity of the individual man. It is ex- 
actly opposite and opposed to the Com- 
munistic philosophy of the supremacy 
of the State. This is the fundamental 
difference between these two great 
dynamic philosophies which are fight- 
ing now for world supremacy. I doubt 
if we in America would like to live in a 
land where there were no private 
philanthropic institutions and where 
all their activities were taken over by 
the State. 

The Hanover Bank came naturally 
by its interest in philanthropy. For 
years, many of our officers and em- 
ployees have served as officers and di- 
rectors of schools, colleges, hospitals, 
churches, foundations, and other phil- 
anthropic institutions. As a result of 
their unselfish efforts, this kind of 
business was attracted to the bank. 

One of the oldest banking accounts 
on our books, opened in 1839, is that 
of a large church mission board. For 
more than fifty years we have been 
acting as assistant treasurer of one 
of New York’s great cathedrals. After 
the turn of the century a number of 
institutions came to us for financial 
service, so that we formed a separate 
department of the Personal Trust Di- 
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By 
CRAIG R. SMITH 


Assistant Vice-President, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City 15, New York 


vision we call the Institutional Depart- 
ment. In this department, we act as 
assistant treasurer, keeping a com- 
plete accounting record, rendering 
monthly and annual reports, acting as 
custodian of securities, giving invest- 
ment advice when requested, and in 
general handling all financial matters 
involving the capital funds of the 
institution. 

Twenty-odd years ago, in common 
with other New York banks, we began 
to offer our customers an estate plan- 
ning service. We found that many of 
our wealthier customers were interest- 
ed in giving or leaving part of their 
wealth to some form of philanthropy. 
In many cases, they would come to 
us for help and in attempting to ad- 


Hanover Bank maintains a Library of Philanthropic Information 


A corner of the library, with Mrs. Anna Bochow, librarian 





vise them we found there was no cen- 
tral source of information in the coun- 
try on all phases of philanthropy. 

This led us to consider establishing 
such a library ourselves, and, when 
upon further investigation we discov- 
ered a collection of philanthropic ma- 
terial which had been accumulated 
over many years by a private collector 
in Washington, D. C., we purchased 
this data and, with it as a nucleus, 
established our Library of Philan- 
thropic Information which has been 
growing ever since. 

This library, while not complete, 
and which by its nature can never be 
complete, contains a great deal of ma- 
terial on all phases of philanthropy 
in the form of books, catalogues, re- 
ports, newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles and clippings, and special surveys 
made by the department staff. It is 
widely used by philanthropists and 
their attorneys, corporations, bankers, 
and others. For instance, philan- 
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« 
ejust what do you mean by philanthropy?” 


A certain gentleman possessed of consider- 
able means asked us that question recently. 

“I am about to review my will,” he told our 
Philanthropic Counsellor, “and make some be- 
quests to philanthropy. I should like to have 
you tell me just what you understand philan- 
thropy to mean.” 

We pointed out that the word came from 
the Greek, “Philos anthropos,” which means 
“love of mankind; desire and readiness to do 
good to all men.” We referred our inquirer to 
the legal language as it is found in the tax laws. 

“But all that is abstract,” said our friend. 
“Make it concrete, if you please.” 

So we asked him to recall how many times 
he had helped a blind man at a street corner 
or given advice to some young man about his 
education, or contributed a few dollars to some 
local relief effort. We told him that we thought 
that these were personal kindnesses, indicating 
his “readiness to de good to all men.” 

Then we pointed out what happens when 
such personal services are organized along 
broad lines, when expert social service workers 
are employed, when the whole effort is greatly 





expanded. Then the helping hand becomes an 
Institute for the Rehabilitation of the Blind; 
the advice to a young man becomes an en- 
dowed college; the few dollars become a major 
philanthropic effort like the Red Cross. Then 
the abstract becomes concrete indeed, and the 
philanthropic institutions supported by wise 
public giving on a large scale multiply the in- 
dividual’s help a thousandfold. This is the 
American Way in voluntary philanthropy. 

Our reference to the American Way seemed 
to prompt another question. 

“How important are such acts to this way 
of living we call American?” 

We answered that this democracy was 
founded by our forefathers as a civic expres- 
sion of their religious faith, which was the be- 
ginning of our American Way. Benevolence 
and kindness were part of their nature, and 
became an integral part of their life expres- 
sions. To see a need was to meet it, then and 
there. This American characteristic continues 
to the present day. Like the good Samaritan, 
our forebears didn’t say to themselves, “That 
poor fellow needs help, but I am late for an 
appointment” or “This is none of my busi- 
ness” or “I'll report it to the first highway 
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Philanthropy 4 4g business 


$64 BILLION IN ASSETS MAKES IT AMERICA’S 
FOURTH LARGEST “INDUSTRY” 


few weeks ago, we reported an interview 
with a man who had called on our Philan- 
thropic Deparument. Possessed of considerable 
wealth and about to revise his will, he sought 
our views on wise giving to philanthropy. 

“I was surprised to learn on my previous 
visit,” he said, “that the combined tangible 
and intangible social assets of public and pri- 
vate philanthropy in the United States had 
reached the record sum of $64 billion.” 

We had shown him figures demonstrating 
that private philanthropy alone in this coun- 
try had assets of $37 billion in 1947 and that 
these were increasing at the rate of $3 billion 
annually. By 1952 they would reach $52 bil- 
lion. 

“This definitely places private philanthropy 
in the class af Big Business,” our visitor com- 
mented. “How does it stand in relation to other 
business activities?” 

Our answer was this table,* listing the total 
assets of the non-financial and non-general 
1 major divisions of the American 





.-) 
economy: 


Manufacturing 


I $116 Billion 
2. Agriculture a“. 
3. Trade (wholesale - ‘yetail) 99 

4. Philanthropy 

5. Services 47 

6, Transportation 42 

7. Real Estate 35 

8. Public Utilities 30 

9. Mining, Foresting, Misc. 10 


10. Building Construction 4 

Our visitor was surprised (as the reader may 
be) to learn that there are only three of the 
named divisions in our economy whose assets 
are larger than philanthropy’ s. 

“How many p izations are 
there in America?” he asked. 

Edward C. Jenkins’ “Philanthropy in Amer- 
ica,” we said, states that there are over 250,000 
organizations in this country maintained 
largely through gifts and endowments, includ- 
ing all churches, most social agencies, most 

ities, colleges, hospitals and 
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*R. R. Doane’s forthcoming book, “Who Owns America” 
jarper), 

















Two related folders presenting the facts and philosophy behind well-planned philanthrophy 


thropic organizations file their mate- 
rial with us so that we may place it 
before those who might be interested. 
They study the material in our files 
to get ideas for their own brochures. 
Attorneys often use it to ascertain the 
correct corporate title of institutions 
to be named in a client’s will. One 
lawyer recently sent in a will for re- 
view which listed thirty-three chari- 
table institutions for modest bequests. 
Twenty-two of them proved to be in- 
correctly designated. And _ recently 
corporations and individuals alike are 
seeking information on setting up 
foundations. 


ROWING interest in this whole 
field after the war led us to seek 
a man, well qualified in philanthropy, 
who would devote his full time to coun- 
seling our customers and others who 
might ask for assistance. We were 
fortunate in being able to interest 
Charles N. Wonacott in this program. 
He has had a lifetime of experience in 
philanthropy, starting with the YMCA 
and Red Cross, held several impor- 
tant business executive posts, followed 
by seventeen years’ service as treas- 
urer and chief executive officer of the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church where he had 
executive control of $40 million of in- 
vested funds. 
As philanthropic counselor, Mr. 
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Wonacott has been advising philan- 
thropists who are interested in leav- 
ing their wealth in ways that would 
accomplish their wishes, and he has 
been consulted by many charitable 
and educational organizations that 
wish to improve their operations, their 
public relations, and their fund rais- 
ing. He has been in great demand 
as a speaker and has traveled to the 
West Coast, to Florida and through- 
out the country at the urgent request 


of various. philanthropic groups. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
people to learn how big the assets of 
philanthropy are in comparison with 
other forms of our country’s wealth. 
Who can realize, for instance, that 
philanthropy ranks fourth among the 
non-governmental and _ non-financial 
major divisions of the American econ- 
omy after manufacturing, agriculture, 
and wholesale and retail trade. 

See PHILANTHROPY—Page 81 


Hanover also has a full-time philanthropic counselor 


President R. E. McNeill, Jr., Mr. Smith, and Counselor Wonacott, left to right 














A fresh, newsworthy approach to a 


familiar good-will project 


Hirgmnta’s BANK WEEK 
Mt WOMEN 


HE “Know Your Bank Week’”’ pro- 

gram is one that has been used 

with great effectiveness by many 
state bankers associations. The idea 
has been to enable the public to be- 
come better acquainted with banking 
and bankers. Usually these bank 
weeks have been held for the general 
public, and this was the case when the 
Virginia Bankers’ Association ob- 
served its first bank week in 1950. 

In the preliminary planning for the 
1952 week, which was held April 21- 
26, the Virginia association’s commit- 
tee on Banking Education and Public 
Relations decided that a somewhat dif- 
ferent theme was needed. It was felt 
that by centering the activities on one 
particular segment of the public, pro- 
motion and publicity could be devel- 
oped with a real human interest and 
newsworthy approach. Thus, the Vir- 
ginia association’s “Know Your Bank 
Week,” 1952 edition, was dedicated 
“To the Ladies.” 


A women’s finance forum in print 


Bank of Warwick’s 32-page booklet tie-in 
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By J. WILLIAM IRWIN 


Public Relations Counselor, Richmond, Virginia 


Why the accent on the ladies? Well, 
there were several reasons. First, 
women make up a large and ever in- 
creasing part of the public who use 
banking services. Second, a majority 
of the staff members of Virginia 
banks are women. Third, the “woman 
angle” lends itself beautifully to 
warm, human interest advertising 
publicity and activities conducted dur- 
ing the week. The fourth reason is 
obvious but here it is, just for the rec- 
ord, men like women. 

The results of the week prove that 
the selection of the “To the Ladies” 
theme was thoroughly justified. Banks 
that participated in the week’s activi- 
ties (approximately 100 banks active- 
ly promoted the idea) found that the 
centralized theme offered an outstand- 
ing opportunity for tangible public 
relations programs. 

The organization in Vir- 
ginia was as follows: The 
Committee on Banking Educa- 
tion and Public Relations, un- 
der the chairmanship of B. G. 
Roy, executive vice-president 
of the First National Bank of 
Newport News, set up a sub- 
committee to develop the pro- 
gram through the association 
office. H. Hill Sandidge, as- 
sistant cashier of Central Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, was 
named chairman of this sub- 
committee. The Virginia 
Bankers Association operated 
as a supplier of material and 
information. The actual pro- 
motion of the week, however, 
was on the local level, and 
each individual bank planned 
and executed its own pro- 
gram. 

Material prepared by the 
association for local use con- 
sisted of newspaper mats, 


folders, open-house invitations, post- 
ers, radio announcements, and news 
releases. All material was designed 
“with a woman in mind.” Informa- 
tive material was sent to all Virginia 
banks suggesting methods of conduct- 
ing the week, activities to plan, and 
lists of other material available that 
could be used, such as the advertising 
and public relations items offered by 
the American Bankers Association. 
Again it was suggested that the banks 
take the feminine viewpoint. One spe- 
cific recommendation was to allow the 
women who work in the banks to or- 
ganize and stage the activities. The 
principal method of informing bank- 
ers about the week and enlisting their 
cooperation was through a series of 
talks by committee members at clear- 
inghouse meetings throughout the 
state. 


HE program was observed by the 
biggest banks and the smallest 
banks, in the big cities and in small 
towns. In reporting the activities that 
occurred during the week, it is not 
practical to summarize the program 
of every bank. It is our intent here 
simply to highlight some of the out- 
standing events that took place in 
various Virginia communities so that 
bankers in other states may appraise 
the public relations value of a “Know 
Your Bank Week” program dedicated 
“To the Ladies.” This report is limit- 
ed to those banks which the committee 
members were able to observe “in per 
son” during an eye-witness tour of the 
state, and those banks which specifi- 
cally related their activities to women. 
Lynchburg, Pop. 50,000: — The 
Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank 
conducted a Finance Forum for Wom- 
en. This was the first such forum 
held in Lynchburg, and it began on 
the first day of “Know Your Bank 
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Garden party, Bank of Warwick, Hilton Village 
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Colonial-American National Bank, Roanoke 
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Women’s finance forum, Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank 
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Refreshments, Petersburg Savings and American Trust Co. 


Results proved the popularity of the “To the Ladies” theme for the week’s activities 


Week” with Mrs. Nancye B. Staub, 
national president, Association of 
Bank Women, speaking on the sub- 
ject “Wills, Trusts, and Taxes.” The 
bank’s advertising leading up to and 
during the week concentrated on the 
“woman angle,” and _ considerable 
newspaper publicity was obtained as a 
result of this logical tie-in with 
“Know Your Bank Week.” 

Three succeeding meetings were 
planned with nationally known speak- 
ers talking on various phases of money 
management for women. As a fol- 
low-up, the bank plans to issue a 
pamphlet containing summaries of 
the talks, to be distributed to the 
nearly 200 women who attended each 
lecture. James R. Gilliam, Jr., presi- 
dent of the bank, said the women’s 
forum in conjunction with “Know 
Your Bank Week,” was the finest pub- 
lic relations activity ever conducted 
by his institution. 


Roanoke, Pop. 92,000: All banks 
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held open house one evening during 
the week. 

When the Colonial-American Na- 
tional Bank first learned that “Know 
Your Bank Week” was to be dedicated 
to the ladies, one of the men immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of an orchid 
show. With the cooperation of seven 
leading Roanoke florists, the orchid 
show was held in conjunction with the 
open house celebration. 


HE bank employed radio and 
newspaper publicity and sent invi- 
tations to every garden club member 
in the city. The night of the open 
house saw a jam-packed bank and lines 
of people outside waiting to get in. 
This, in spite of the fact that it was 
one of Roanoke’s rainiest evenings. 
The women in the bank were charm- 
ingly dressed in authentic colonial cos- 
tumes. Each visiting woman was 
given a miniature orchid corsage. 
The evening was a huge success with 


more than 3,000 people in attendance. 

Petersburg, Pop. 36,000: The 
Petersburg Savings and American 
Trust Company and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank held open house on Mon- 
day night, April 21, from 7:30 to 9:30. 
No business was transacted, of course. 

Petersburg Savings, upon learning 
of the “woman” theme, held a staff 
meeting about one month in advance 
of the week. At the suggestion of 
Otto W. Parker, vice president, the 
women in the bank were given the op- 
portunity to decide if the bank should 
hold open house. And should they 
run it? After a brief discussion, the 
answer to both questions was an un- 
qualified “Yes.” 

So the women ran the show. Favors, 
refreshments, and smiles were pur- 
veyed by the feminine contingent. And 
they demonstrated the bank’s ma- 
chines, conducted tours of the bank. 
The public, numbering nearly 1,000 
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Concluding instaliment of an article presenting 
varying views on a vital topic 


Part [Analysis 


bA 


HE first instalment of this article, 
"SD adinke facts and viewpoints on 

the bank capital situation, was 
published in the May issue of Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. 

Since then there has appeared a dis- 
tinct contribution to the available lit- 
erature on the subject, in the form of 
a keen and comprehensive analysis re- 
port prepared for the Illinois Bankers 
Association by Gaylord A. Freeman, 
Jr., vice-president, The First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago, and chairman of 
a subcommittee chosen to study the 
bank capital problem. Lending urg- 
ency to the project was the fact that 
during the years 1949, 1950 and 1951 


Noteworthy current 


Outstanding example of the 


A ( 


commercial bank viewpoint 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Associate Editor, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


approximately one-third of the banks 
in Illinois were requested by federal 
supervisors to increase their capital 
funds. Before preparing its memo- 
randum report the sub-committee 
gathered information from some 600 
association members through a ques- 
tionnaire, and discussed prevailing 
practices with various supervisors. 

In seeking to establish a basis for 
determining how much capital a bank 


PYTAL PRODLE: 


Representing 


IS 


should have, Mr. Freeman concludes 
that none of the supervisors’ tests are 
satisfactory, in that they sacrifice ac- 
curacy for simplicity. Although he 
concedes that the increased emphasis 
on relating capital funds to risk (rath- 
er than total) assets is a step in the 
right direction, he declares: “Any 
test or formula which classifies all as- 
sets as either ‘risk’ or as ‘riskless’ 
and requires a uniform percentage of 
capital in relation to the one category 
and none in relation to the other is 
inherently inaccurate.” 

The solution? It is one that can be 
expected to create considerable con- 
troversy. While acknowledging that 


literature on various phases of the bank capital situation 


investment banking opinion 
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An Analysis Prepared for the 
ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


By GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 





THE PROBLEMS OF 
ADEQUATE BANK CAPITAL 
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no formula can take into consideration 
all the factors that determine capital 
adequacy, Mr. Freeman asserts that 
improvement can be made over the 
present risk asset test by classifying 
each bank’s assets into several cate- 
gories, on the basis of the degree of 
risk involved, with the thought that 
the bank should maintain an amount 
of capital dependent upon the degree 
of risk inherent in its assets as so 
classified. Under such a plan, a bank 
might be urged for example to main- 
tain $1 of capital for every $4 of as- 
sets in the category involving the most 
risk, but only $1 of capital for each 
$20 of assets of the class involving the 
least risk. 


NTICIPATING objections to this 
proposal, Mr. Freeman admits 
that it would require more work in 
bank examinations, lead to differences 
of opinion between supervisors and 
banks, and could tempt the supervisors 
to use asset classification as a means 
of establishing qualitative credit con- 
trols. Nevertheless, he believes that 
taking into account degree of risk 
would provide a much more realistic 
basis for determining capital ade- 
quacy than the present tests, which 
assume equal risk in every asset oth- 
er than cash or government securities. 
Aside from the supervisory aspect, 
the Illinois report suggests a method 
by which an individual bank can make 
its own appraisal of the institution’s 
capital adequacy. The report advo- 
cates reappraising all assets on the 
basis of the value they would have 
following a drastic economic down- 
turn, using cited percentage losses of 
the early Thirties for loans and invest- 
ments as a guide, to see if the assets 
(including the capital cushion) would 
still exceed liabilities by a sufficient 
amount to maintain depositor confi- 
dence. Applying these loss ratios to a 
composite bank representing the av- 
erage of all insured commercial banks, 
Mr. Freeman finds that such an aver- 
age institution appears to have ade- 
quate capital to survive any losses 
within the realm of past experience. 

At the same time, he points out that 
it is possible to “drown while wading 
a stream with an average depth of 
four feet.” Despite his belief in the 
capital adequacy of the average bank, 
he warns that there are thousands of 
banks, often the newer, more aggres- 
Sive institutions, which need more 
capital now—and he adds that with a 
continuation in the demand for loans 
many more banks will require capital 
increases very soon. 

Che difficulty of building up bank 
capital accounts through retained 
earnings was discussed at some length 
in the May issue instalment. It was 

See BANK CAPITAL—Page 83 
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Bank earnings have not kept pace with industry’s .. . 
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Picture Portiolio 
Of NEW BANK QUARTERS 


TWO DRIVE-IN WINDOWS and a large parking area for customers 

are included among the facilities of the new Peninsula State Bank 

of Tampa, Florida. The bank opened its doors last year with a 
capital structure of $150,000 











COLONIAL DESIGN sets the style pace for the new quarters 

of the Riviera Beach Bank, Riviera Beach Florida. This 

compact building was designed and equipped by the Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation of America 








GLARE-REDUCING GLASS, tinted blue, is featured in 

the nearly all-glass facade of the new Escondido branch, 

Security Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego. Red brick 
with aluminum casements accent the blue glass 











TOWERING WINDOWS and full-length drapes lend distinction to the trim 
lines of the new Lincoln branch of the Puget Sound National Bank of 
Tacoma, Washington. Parking space is provided at the rear of the branch 








ITALIAN MARBLE, limestone and trans- 
lucent glass dominate the colorful exterior 
of the modern, two-story quarters of Se- 
curity Commercial Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 




















Need a 





_— é A SNOW MELTING SYSTEM keeps the 

PICTOMATIC DOORS open at the slight- . : sidewalks and drive-in banking area clear at 

est pressure in the eighth and newest ™ - vy the attractive new Broadway office of The 

branch of the American Security and ma First National Bank & Trust Company © 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. New Haven, Connecticut 











WALNUT FIXTURES and counters of:- 
the saw-tooth design cqntrast with 
smooth, leather-covered furniture in 
the recently remodeled quarters of The 
Colorado Springs National Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








LOW-TOP COUNTERS faced with richly-colored marble 
were part of the remodeling results recently unveiled by 
the Union Trust Company, Forest City, North Carolina 














SQUARE-CUT MARBLE of various types was used to floor the lobby 
of the new three-story glass and concrete building of the American 
Trust Company in Santa Rosa, California 











CARPETED THROUGHOUT, the remodeled lobby of the Sche- 

nectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, New York, has full-length 

drapes at the _ ceiling-to-floor windows, sound-proof ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting 
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PASTEL SHADES, ranging from dark brown to neutral 

tan contrast with lively wallpaper on the walls of the new 

Farmington Avenue branch of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Hartford, Connecticut 


AIR-CONDITIONED throughout, the new Seventh Avenue 

office of the Industrial Bank of Commerce, New York 

City, is paneled in handsome wood veneer. The branch 
lies in the heart of the garment industry district 























HEAVY GRILLWORK DISAPPEARED from the tellers’ cages as 

one result of the recent remodeling operations at the First National 

Bank in Galva, Illinois. Lighting in the bank was improved by 
fluorescent fixtures 


















EMPLOYEES’ COFFEE ROOM in the redecorated building of the City National Bank 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, is ultra-modern, featuring indirect lighting, planter partitions 
and striking modern art pieces 























LARGE FIREPLACE is located in one 

corner of the lobby of the new building 

recently occupied by the Farmers State 
Bank of Sterling, Kansas 








DINING ROOM adjoins a conference room on the 
executive floor of the new Fifth Avenue office of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City 























COMMUNITY SERVICE ROOM, accommodating up to 60 people, is avail- 
able to civic, educational or religious groups in the new Poplar Plaza 
branch of the First National Bank of Memphis, Tennessee 











CAGE ARRANGEMENTS 
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TELLERS’ CAGES of various styles 
are seen in recent new bank quarters. 
At left, a cubicle type in the Man- 
chester National Bank, Manchester, 
New Hampshire; at right, specially- 
designed cages in the Lincoln branch, 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma, 
Washington; below left, roll-top 
counters in the Malden Trust Com- 
pany, Malden, Massachusetts; and 
below right, straight table counter 
in the First National Bank of 
Falconer, New York 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 











Control Suspensions 


During a brief lull in the House 
Banking Committee’s month - long 
hearings on the extension of economic 
controls, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., journeyed up Capitol Hill 
for a private chat with the Chairman 
of the House Committee, Brent Spence 
of Kentucky. Mr. Martin felt he had 
some explaining to do. 

What Mr. Martin sought to clear up 
in the mind of the elder gentleman 
from Kentucky was the reason why 
the Reserve Board was asking for ad- 
ditional credit control powers at a 
time when it was both busily lifting 
controls and laying plans for further 
suspensions or relaxations. It was not 
an easy position to explain. Judging 
from some private remarks by Mr. 
Spence, however, the Reserve -Board 
head performed his chore with custo- 
mary effectiveness. 

Two weeks after the groundwork 
was laid, Mr. Martin again voyaged 
“up the Hill” to lay his case before the 
25-man Committee in open hearing. 
Thanks to his prudence in exchanging 
views beforehand with Mr. Spence, 
Mr. Martin’s testimony was courteous- 
ly received. 

If the Federal Reserve Chairman’s 


position, as spokesman for the Board, ; 


was paradoxical, it only reflected the 
paradoxical situation of the nation’s 
credit economy. The Board of Govern- 
ors had two contradictory facts to con- 
tend with. One was a double-barreled 
threat of near-future inflationary in- 
fluences due to Treasury deficit finan- 
cing and wage increases that may 
come out of the steel industry’s labor 
troubles. The other fact was the slug- 
gish movement of inventories in many 
important lines, which presented im- 
mediate and serious problems to many 
banks. Lurking always in the back- 
ground was the uncertainty of the de- 
fense program, which could be either 
speeded or retarded by events on other 
continents of the globe. 

The Comptroller of the Currency’s 
national bank examiners were indi- 
cating concern over the slowdown of 
consumer buying. Already many banks 
faced work-out problems and likely 
losses on inventory loans. Outstanding 
consumer credit dropped 5 percent in 
the first 3 months of this year. Mer- 
chants advertised cut prices on appli- 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


ances and soft goods, obviously under 


pressure to 
credits. 

Federal Reserve Governor Oliver S. 
Powell summed up the deflationary 
trend as the product of 3 distinct 
forces: (1) The great expansion of 
our nation’s productive capacity since 
Korea; (2) The continuing large ac- 
cumulation of savings by the people; 
(3) The reduced demand for raw ma- 
terials by manufacturers now over- 
loaded with inventories. 

Mr. Powell’s analysis, delivered in a 
speech to the National Savings and 
Loan League convention in Washing- 
ton, noted also the inflationary influ- 
ences that hover. He listed: (1) Con- 
tinuing demand for industrial prod- 
ucts for defense plant expansion; (2) 
Continuing pressure for construction 
and financing of housing; (3) Labor 
unrest, likely to result in wage hoists. 

Comparing the deflationary and in- 
flationary forces as listed by Mr. 
Powell, it seems obvious that the chief 
difference is that the deflationary in- 
fluences are working today while the 
inflationary influences are future and 
potential. The Reserve Board’s appar- 
ently paradoxical position arises from 
its effort to deal with today’s minor 
recession, while farsightedly prepar- 


liquidate their bank 


ing to meet the resurgence of inflation 
which may take place a few months 
hence. 
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Regulation X 


The easy thing to do about real 
estate credit controls, while taking off 
Regulation W and voluntary credit 
restraints, would have been to abolish 
or suspend Regulation X. The Federal 
Reserve Governors and the Admini- 
strator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency considered the idea, but 
decided against it. 

Here was an issue where politics and 
economics were really incompatible. 

The savings and loan industry and 
real estate spokesmen raised a great 
clamor for the suspension of the con- 
trol of their area of credit. Both of 
the nationwide leagues of savings and 
loan associations directed appeals to 
the Federal Reserve Board to elimi- 
nate the regulation and the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
made a costly presentation to the 
House Banking Committee in a fur- 
ther effort to obtain repeal of the 
statutory base of real estate credit 
control. 

Raymond M. Foley, Administrator 
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This recent 25,000-ton bulk shipment of rice presented problems. 
Ship holds were fitted with baffle plates to prevent cargo shifting. 
Cargo was kept at an even temperature throughout the long voy- 
age. Yet, by careful planning, this entire shipment of California 
rice arrived in Japan in perfect condition. 

Our Foreign Department handled the credit transaction for this 
dramatic $4,000,000.00 export—just as we handle imported Paris 
fashions, jute from Pakistan, or coffee from South America. 

In fact, a substantial share of all foreign trade to and from the 
Pacific West is handled through our Foreign Department. 
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How to make short work 
of long lobby lines 











ecixeeeal| Personal Money Orders a 
transaction takes less than 4 minute 


Long lines are a thing of the past at windows that sell Todd 





Register Check Personal Money Orders. This new, simpli- 
fied remittance check can be issued in less than 15 seconds. 
There is nothing for the teller to write—no application form 
for the customer to fill out—no officer’s signature required. 
Each customer writes and signs his own Register Check. It’s 
like writing his own personal check. 

Todd Register Checks mean fast service—customer 
good will—employee satisfaction— greater profits for your 
bank. They cut bank operating costs on items of this type as 
much as 60%.To get the time-saving, money-making facts, 


mail the coupon below. Do it now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give me full information regarding the new Register 
Check Personal Money Orders. 


Bank_ 





Address 


City , > ROCHESTER We NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— ~~ __ DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, went to the convention of the 
National Savings and Loan League at 
the Mayflower Hotel here to give his 
answer: 

“We do not believe the regulation 
should be removed at an early date,” 
he said. 

Mr. Foley did not explain his view- 
point, but Federal Reserve Governor 
Oliver S. Powell, speaking from the 
same rostrum, provided the economic 
facts. 

“From about $20 billion of home 
mortgage debt at the end of 1945 the 
total has now reached a figure estimat- 
ed at about $54% billion,” he said. 
“In the first quarter of 1952 it appears 
that about $114 billion was added. The 
increase is occurring largely at sav- 
ings and loan associations and life in- 
surance companies.” 

Hence the unwillingness of the Fed- 
eral authorities to abandon the check- 
rein that in their view prevents real 
estate credit from galloping out of 
sight. 

Both Mr. Foley and Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Martin made it known 
that a modification of Regulation X is 
in sight, but they did not permit an 
advance peek at the likely nature of 
the changes. From other sources it 
was learned that the agencies have 
gone ahead with studies looking to- 
ward reducing the down payments 
required on houses in the more-than- 
$12,000 brackets. 


® e e 


Government Housing Aids 


Annually in the springtime Con- 
gress receives for consideration a 
housing bill, drafted by the Senate 
Banking Committee staff with liberal 
assistance from officials of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion. 

This year’s bill first provided for 
a revival of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to the tune of 
$1,300,000,000 for the purchase of 
loans in defense housing areas, also 
$1,000,000,000 additional mortgage 
insurance authority for the Federal 
Housing Administration. As a minor 
feature, the bill provided $200,000,000 
in direct Government loans to veterans 
for housing. 

During brief hearings on the bill, 
the American Bankers Association 
pointed out to the Committee that the 
total amount of housing that can feas- 
ibly be constructed is considerably less 
than the amount of money provided in 
the bill. This testimony was apparent- 
ly effective, for the Senate committee 
reduced the total amount by nearly 
one-half in the approved version. 

The $1,300,000,000 for “Fanny May” 
was cut to $900,000,000; the $1,000, 





000,000 for FHA was reduced to $400,- 
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000,000; and the $200,000,000 for di- 
rect loans was permitted to stand at 
$100,000,000. 

The outlook in the House is uncer- 
tain, for House Banking Committee 
Chairman Spence has serious misgiv- 
ings about loading such enormous 
spending programs upon an already 
bloated Federal cash budget. Mr. 
Spence says it is immaterial to him 
that the Fanny May money is some day 
to be repaid; it is inflationary nonthe- 
less. 

For these reasons Mr. Spence did 
not introduce the bill when a copy was 
handed to him. For an additional rea- 
son, he was studying a brand new way 
to finance housing without piling it up 
on the Federal budget. The new plan 
would be to take Fanny May out from 
the Treasury’s financial bounty and 
let it go to the money markets in its 
own name. 

Under this plan the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association would 
issue its own securities, handed over 
to holders of eligible mortgages in ex- 
change. No money would change hands 
at this stage of the process. Instead 
of a batch of veterans’ mortgages, a 
builder would be the holder of FNM A- 
issued bonds. If he preferred cash, he 
would sell the bonds for what he could 
get as a price. Market fluctuations of 
the price would have the effect of mak- 
ing adjustments of the flat 4% V-A or 
414% FHA interest rates to meet the 
realities of money costs. 

While this plan may be too novel to 
undertake this year, the fact that it is 
under consideration is in itself impor- 
tant. 


e e ® 


Regulation W 


A variety of reactions greeted the 
suspension of the consumer credit 
regulation on May 9 (see also com- 
mentary on page 7). 

The Installment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
promptly issued a cautionary booklet 
urging banks to refrain from partici- 
pating in a competitive quest of easy- 
money consumer loans. On new auto- 
mobiles the A.B.A. regarded a 24- 
month maturity as reasonable, but 
urged banks to adhere to “W-terms” 
on older vehicles. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew N. Overby, in an address at 
Bucknell University, supported the 
A.B.A. recommendation by declaring 
that the dominant force in the econ- 
omy today is a “determination on the 
part of consumers to get their money’s 
worth, fortified temporarily by the 
supply of goods previously purchased.” 

The suspension of Regulation W 








drew hostile reactions from two influ- | 


ential trade organizations whose top 
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When Bee-Cee Builders, Skokie, II. 
contracted to build a new 60’ x 60’ 
factory at Addison for the Savogran 
Co. of Illinois, they chose the 7-ton 
D Tournacrane because of its unus- 
ual adaptability to their building 
method, ‘“Tilt-up Construction.”’ 


This job involved lifting and setting 
twelve 6” thick precast concrete wall 
panels into vertical position on edge 
of concrete foundation. Bee-Cee eli- 
minates high hand-labor costs of lay- 
ing walls with concrete blocks — 
pours whole wall panels at one time, 
on-the-spot, in individual molds. 


Using Tournacrane exclusively for all 
lifting, spotting and placing, they 
found it superior to other types of 
cranes previously used. As Leonard 
Borisof, Bee-Cee partner puts it, “‘I 
started saving money and time when 
I got Tournacrane on the job.”’ 


Handles lifts on any footing 


With one-man Tournacrane, electric 
pushbutto 


control of all steering 





sr. G. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 





and lifting gives operator freedom to 
safely suspend, move and spot giant 
panels, while working on or off floor. 
Big low-pressure tires do not dam- 
age forms, lumber, or concrete. Load 
is fully visible at all times. 


Ability to travel over highway at 28 
m.p.h. and handle lifts or carry on 
any kind of footing . . . pavement, 
blacktop, gravel, cinders, dirt, and 
mud or soft fill—further demonstrate 
Tournacrane’s capacity to make 
money on your lifting jobs, too! 


Money-saving interchangeability 


LeTourneau 2-wheel prime movers, 
used on 7, 15, and 30-ton capacity 
cranes, interchange on _ scrapers, 
rear-dump, and bottom-dump haul- 
ers for extra earnings. Resulting year 
*round profits and assured employ- 
ment protect equipment financing. 
Because these units go or work any- 
where, on or off highway, they earn 
higher rates than ordinary 

limited in range of operation. 


units 


CeTOURNEA 





BEE-CEE BUILDERS use TOURNACRANE to move giant panels 
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3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be photo 
graphed simultaneously with images 
side by side; one side may be recorded 
on half the film width, running imagés 
down one side of film and up the 
other; single sides can be recorded 00 
full film width. 





photo 
images 
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SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can the replacement of out-of-date equipment pay 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! Here is 
the kind of saving you can expect with new, modern 
Burroughs microfilming. 


The use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film more than 
doubles the number of images per foot of film. The 37 to 
1 reduction ratio—the highest available—adds to the 
saving. Film costs are slashed as much as 80% in many 
cases. The savings in film costs alone can pay for the new 
equipment! And the photography itself is superlative for 
its clarity and contrast. 


With Burroughs, you own the equipment... you don’t 
have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 
available— made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing stations 
for fast, expert developing of your film, over 600 
Burroughs service centers to keep your equipment at 
peak performance— wherever you are. 


Your Burroughs representative has factual data for your 
consideration, and can give you immediate delivery of 
the equipment. See how you can save—call him today! 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich, 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


3 
Burroughs @> 


zwo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFY Any 





Bell £ Howell 


MANUFACTURER 








Burroughs 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 
many cost-saving features that make obsolete 





HIGHEST REDUCTION RATIO ° @aAoons 


Burroughs Microfilming gives you 
highest available reduction ratio 
(37-1) — assuring more images 
per foot of film. Two other reduc- 
tion ratios (30-1, 18-1) insure 
finest photographic results for 
even “fuzziest’’ documents. 


most microfilming equipment now in use. 
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P mecs & HOWELL 160m BECORDER 
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80% KS AONE ECR H 


FAST, EASY OPERATION 


Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
ing for operators. Offers high-speed automatic 
feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visual, 
audible and automatic controls prevent errors, 
speed production, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pen Ruled Passbooks 
Machine Posting Passbooks 
Savings Passbooks 
Commercial Passbooks 
Loan Passbooks 
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WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








officials promptly made their views 
known to the House Banking Commit- 


| tee. Former Senator Francis J. Myers, 


representing the National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit, testified that the 
mere suspension of Regulation W was 
but a snare and delusion, so long as the 
Federal Reserve Board holds con- 
tinued power to reinstate the regula- 
tion as it sees fit. The same “sword of 
Damocles” fear was expressed by Paul 
L. Selby, executive vice-president of 
the National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation, representing small loan com- 
panies. 

When the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee reported the Defense Production 
Act extension with no recommended 
changes in the Reserve Board’s pres- 
ent consumer credit control powers, it 
became clear that the legislators seem 
to want consumer credit restraints 
held on a status-quo basis. 


e * » 


Bank Preferred Stock 


Comptroller of the Currency Preston 
Delano has made it known, through 
unofficial channels, that national banks 
are not likely to get his approval of 
plans to raise capital through the sale 
of preferred stock. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able support of preferred stock issues 
as a solution of the problem of at- 
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8,000,000 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 


has increased by 65% with a consequent expansion 
of primary and secondary industries. For those who 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia, 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


OVER 


POPULATION 














| long end of the curve. 


| announced May 
| signed, the manner of advertising and 
| marketing them was also overhauled. 


tracting new capital into the banks. 
The Comptroller concedes that common 
stockholders would in many cases ob- 
tain the advantage of non-diluted and 
possibly higher earnings through is- 
suance of preferred shares, but he be- 
lieves that the preferred stock device 
should be reserved for emergency 
use. 

Another point that the Comptroller 
makes is that the existence of already 
outstanding common and preferred 
shares of a given bank would make it 
necessary to devise a third class of 
stock outranking both of these in the 
event the bank found itself in a tight 
situation. He holds that the prospect 
of three classes of bank stock would 
lead to a hopeless maze of confusion 
regarding dividends, retirement, vot- 
ing right, voluntary and involuntary 
liquidations and mergers, and many 
others. 


a4 4 4 


New Treasury Issues 


Early this year, Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder observed 
the great increase in the accumulation 
of savings by the public and formed 
the opinion that there should be a 
larger share of these savings flowing 
into the Treasury for the purchase of 
Government securities. 

Mr. Snyder was not alone in this 


| view. Several months ago, the Treas- 


ury Borrowing Committee of the 
American Bankers Association advised 
the Secretary that the savings bond 
program needed some retailoring and 
that the attention of long-term invest- 
ors could be more securely caught by 
making bonds more attractive at the 
There were 
others who gave similar advice. 
Meanwhile, the Treasury took a new 
look at its sales techniques. The an- 
nual savings bond “drives” had not 


| been too successful, and the public 


showed definite signs of becoming 
weary of the noise and trappings. Ac- 
cordingly, while the new bond issues 
15 were being de- 


In the new H-bonds for individuals 
and J and K-bonds for investors, the 
Treasury savings bond staff thought 


| they now really had something to sell. 


It remained only to get out and sell 
them. 


Here an important decision was 


| made, and a slogan born: “Every day 


”? 


is drive day.” Instead of attempting 
national or regional savings-bond cam- 
paigns, the Treasury began a long 


_ build-up of contacts to further bond 


sales through payroll savings and 


other contractual type plans such as 


the “bond-a-month” program with the 


| banks. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 














On July 1, two important executive 
shifts will take place at the Provident 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. William 
R. K. Mitchell, president since 1947, 
will move up to chairman of the board. 
Benjamin F. Sawin, named executive 
vice-president a year ago, will become 
the new president. 

Mr. Mitchell has been with Provi- 
dent Trust since 1913, and served as a 
vice-president for 15 years from 1932 to 
1947. Mr. Sawin began his banking 
career with the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Evanston, Illinois. He 
later served for six years on the staff 
of the chief national examiner in the 
New York Federal Reserve District, 
following which he joined Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York, as 
vice-president. He resigned this post 
to become vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. During 
the war he served as financial adviser 
to the chief of ordnance, United States 
Army. Then in 1944 he became a vice- 
president of Provident Trust, and was 
promoted to executive vice-president 
in April, 1951. 


* 
The oldest national bank in the 
Southeast, The First National Bank 


of Atlanta, has welcomed the return 
of another Robinson to its top manage- 
ment. 

He is James D. Robinson, Jr., who 
became chairman of the board on 
May 15, following his resignation as 
president of The Trust Company of 
Georgia Associates which has five 
throughout the State, and as 
chairman of the executive committee 


banks 


Returns to the “First’’ 


JAMES D. ROBINSON, Jr. 





June, 1952 











BENJAMIN F. SAWIN 





WILLIAM R. K. MITCHELL 


Top-level shift at Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 


of The Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta. 

In accepting his new post, Mr. Rob- 
inson is following family tradition. 
His father was president and then 
chairman of the First National until 
his death in 1948. A grandfather, Cap- 
tain James W. English, was a pioneer 
Atlanta banker and founded The 
Fourth National Bank, which was 
merged with the Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank to form the First Na- 
tional. Captain English also served 
as board chairman of his institution. 

Mr. Robinson began his banking 
career with the First National in 1927, 
but seven years later he joined The 
Trust Company of Georgia organiza- 
tion. 

Prominent as a business and civic 
leader also, he is chairman of The 
Georgia Ports Authority and served 
until recently as chairman of the At- 
lanta Housing Authority. 


e 


It seems altogether typical, says a 
recent feature story in The Boston Sun- 
day Globe, that the Christmas present 
given to his wife by John Burke, treas- 
urer of the Charlestown (Massachu- 
setts) Cooperative Bank should be a 
television set. For, adds Writer H. M. 
Peters, this banker and attorney has 
not permitted his seven years of blind- 
ness to disrupt the lives of those close 
by him. Nor has it deterred him from 
carrying on his finanacial duties. 

The main difference is that now ev- 
erything has to be read to him. This 
has sharpened his memory and mental 
arithmetic. He demonstrated this to 
the reporter by reciting from memory 


a long list of figures from an account 
book, and arriving at the correct bal- 
ance. 

Under his supervision, details of the 
bank work are handled _ by his sec- 
retary Miss Theresa Lo Conte, de- 
scribed as his “eyes and hands”; also 
by Assistant Treasurer James H. 
O’Donnell. 

Mr. Burke also keeps up his work 
with tools. Last Summer he equipped 





JOHN BURKE 


MISS LO CONTE 


A handicap overcome 


his summer home with screens that he 
made himself. For sawing he uses 
a miter box, and he has devised a little 
tool by which he can measure ac- 
curately. 

The problem of reading was solved 
by “talking books” prepared by the 
Library of Congress, which employs 
skilled readers and actors to transfer 
worthwhile literature onto phono- 
graph records. 

The newspaper article concludes: 
“Somehow one comes away from a 
chat with Mr. Burke with the feeling 
that while blindness is a_ handicap 
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it is no tragedy to a man willing to 
cope with the problems it offers.” 


4 


A seasoned savings bank executive 
whose experience has also embraced 
commercial and mortgage banking was 
last month elected president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. He is Robert M. Cath- 
arine, president, Dollar Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 

Mr. Catharine began his versatile 
banking career at the age of 17 with 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company in 
Jamaica, Long Island. He then joined 
Bank of the Manhattan Company in 
New York City, and eventually became 
vice-president in charge of the uptown 
division. Later came a four year as- 
sociation with New York Title & 
Mortgage Company. From _ 1934 to 
1936 he served in Washington as Senior 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Housing Administration, and at the 
end of that time he returned to New 
York as comptroller and trustee of 
the Dollar Savings Bank. In 1938 he 
was promoted to executive vice-presi- 
dent and in 1941 to president. He is 
a past president of the Savings Banks 
Association of -New York. 

As its vice-president, the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 







RICHARD A. BOOTH 





ROBERT M. CATHARINE 


New officers, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 


named Richard A. Booth, president, 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Institu- 
tion for Savings. 


e 


Named president of the New Haven 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank is Walter 
P. Larson, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer. He succeeds George S. 
Stevenson, president since 1941, who 
has been named chairman of the board. 

Howard C. Fulton has advanced 


from assistant treasurer to vice-presi- 
dent. 


e 


New president of the Union Bank of 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, is Edward J. 
Frey. He succeeds his father, John E. 
Frey, who launched the bank in 1918 
and will remain active in the manage- 
ment as chairman of the board. 

Edward Frey joined the bank in 1934 
in the consumer credit department, and 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BAKERSFIELD - BERKELEY - CHICO . FRESNO - HANFORD . HAYWARD - LEMOORE - MERCED MODESTO - OAKLAND - PALO ALTO - RED BLUFF ~ REDDING - SACRAMENTO - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE 


Anglo Bank is only seconds away, by wire or phone, 


whenever you need correspondent service in Northern 


and Central California. We hope you'll call on us 
any time we can be helpful. In over three quarters of 


Head Office: | Sansome Street - San Francisco 20 
The Bank Wire: SANB- Cable Address: ANGLOCAL 


a century of domestic and foreign banking, Anglo has 
served banks located in all parts of the world, as well 
as many of the country’s leading business enterprises. 
Today, with assets of more than $700,000,000, and 
capital funds exceeding $40,000,000, Anglo has 31 
offices in 16 key California cities, linked with the 
Head Office by private wire. Direct facilities for cable 
and radio communication. 
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On our payroll__ 


but, he’s your man at 


















































the Irving! 





Like your own employees—he knows your 

needs, has your business point of view. At 
| his finger tips are the resources of a large 
banking organization . . . a world-wide net- 
work of correspondents... experts in every 


ONE WALL STREET 
Capital Funds over $120,000,000 
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WituiaM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
Domestic Banking Division, NoLtan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL-BDEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





field of banking and finance. Daily he puts 
them to work for you. 

We want you to look upon him as a 
member of your own staff—ready to assist 
you in any detail, large or small. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 


Ricuarp H. WEst, President 






















has been a vice-president for some 10 
years. As one phase of his World War 
II service with the U.S. Navy, he super- 
vised reconstruction of the Bank of 
Guam. In 1942 he won the distin- 
guished community service award pre- 
sented annually by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


A 33-year career with the First Na- 
tional Bank in Oshkosh (Wisconsin) 
was climaxed for Leighton Hough last 
month, through his election to the 























L. HOUGH G. JORGENSEN 


Upped at Oshkosh 


presidency. Last fall he had been 
named first vice-president, and in his 
upward climb from bank messenger he 
gained experience in virtually all bank- 
ing departments. An alumnus of the 


Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers, Mr. Hough for the past two years 
has lectured at the School of Banking 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Promotion has also come to Glenn 
Jorgensen, cashier, who has been given 
the additional title of vice-president. 
He also started with the bank as a mes- 
senger, 28 years ago. 


% 


The amazingly successful record of 
Philip R. Clarke as a fund raiser for 
worthwhile causes is highlighted in a 
feature story on the board chairman 
of Chicago’s City National Bank and 
Trust Company, appearing recently in 
the Chicago Tribune. His noteworthy 
career in the investment and commer- 
cial banking business is also detailed. 





e 


With the shift in political power in 
Cuba has come an important change 
in banking leadership. New president 
of the nation’s central bank, Banco 
Nacional de Cuba, is Joaquin Marti- 
nez Saenz y de Abascal, an attorney 
who was counselor of the bank from 
1949 unti! March of this year. 

Mr. Saenz has had a distinguished 
public career. He has been Secretary 
of the Treasury, Delegate of the As- 
sembly, Senator, and Secretary of Agri- 
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JOAQUIN M. SAENZ 


Heads Banco National de Cuba 








culture. He is also the author of sev- 
eral books on legal and political topics, 


* 


Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Russell H. Eichman has 
been advanced to vice-president in 
charge of commercial business de- 
velopment, and Bruce H. Whidden has 
been promoted to vice-president head- 
ing trust development work. Forde 
U. Steele is now assistant vice-presi- 
dent in commercial business develop- 
ment, and his successor as manager 
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YOUR BANK’S 





Your BANK does not need to maintain accounts and 
arrangements in other countries to meet the foreign 
banking requirements of customers, if you use the 
services of the Foreign Department of American 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 


We are prepared to: 

e@ furnish you with facilities for establishing 
import letters of credit and for the handling 
of export collections. 

@ transmit commercial and benevolent funds 
to foreign countries by mail, air mail or cable. 

@ supply you with facilities for drawing of 
drafts on the principal cities of the world. 

e furnish up-to-date information about new 
regulations and credit conditions abroad. 

@ equip you with all necessary forms, bearing 
the name of but one bank—your own—with- 
out cost to you. 


May we tell more about our Foreign Department 
and how it can serve you? 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The cost of embezzlement 


\ 
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Embezzlers work on a far grander scale these 
days! Losses which would have been fan- 
tastic only a few years ago are commonplace 
today. All of which makes a point of vital 
importance to you. Is your bond sufficient to 
protect you against such losses? 


To help you determine the amount of 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage you need, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America has published a new Bankers’ Auto- 
matic Calculator which you may obtain 
through any one’of its Agents. 


As you manipulate the card in the slot, you 
instantly. slide into view the recently revised 
suggested amount of coverage needed, as 
recommended by the American Bankers 
Association. ‘This convenient device is free, 
of course. 


Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America for your copy. 


An added feature of 
this calculator is a 
device by which you can 
compute automatically 
the monthly amortiza- 
tion charge on a large 
selection of loan 
amounts at four differ- 
ent interest rates. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 
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of the methods planning division is 
Assistant Cashier Jack J. Luttner. 

Promotions have also come to B. F. 
Hopkins, Jr., K. P. Lincoln, Jr., and 
F. U. Luehrs, all named assistant cash- 
iers. 


+ 


Nominated for the presidency of the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America is 
Brown L. What- 
ley, president of 
Stockton, What- 
ley, Davin & 
Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 
He is scheduled 
to succeed Aub- 
rey M. Costa, 
president, South- 
ern Trust & 
Mortgage Co. of 
Dallas, at the an- 
nual convention September 29 to Octo- 
ber 2 in Chicago. 

Mr. Whatley’s firm is one of the 
largest mortgage banking houses in 
the country, it being estimated to rank 
third in the volume of mortgage loans 
serviced. 

Slated to become vice-president of 
the M.B.A. this Fall is W. A. Clarke, 
president of the W. A. Clarke Mort- 











B. L. WHATLEY 


gage Company, Philadelphia. He has 


reer with Irving Trust Company, New 


been prominent in the mortgage field York City, in 1920, and was eventually 


and in the association for nearly a 
quarter century. Recently he _ has 
served as consultant of the Federal 
Reserve officials administering Regula- 
tion X. 


e 


H. C. Nicolls, cashier of the First 
National Bank in Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been given the additional title of 
vice-president. The promotion marks 
his 25th year with the bank, where he 
has been cashier since 1943. 


* 


Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, was 
named “Dallas Headliner for 1952” at 
the Dallas Press Club’s second annual 
Gridiron Dinner. More than 700 guests 
saw the popular banker get the award 
for, “rendering real service to the com- 
munity and getting along amiably with 
the press.” 


a 


Howard N. Donovan, vice-president 
of the Bank of Jamestown (New York) 
for the past 21 years, has been named 
president to succeed the late C. George 
Niebank. 


Mr. Donovan began his banking ca- 








From time to time, and more fre- 
quently in recent months, we have 
made special payroll checks which 
emphasized the TOTAL wages paid to 
employees and which identified the 
amounts paid out for the employees as 
“payments” instead of “deductions.” 
ppeenesy there are a large number 
of people in this country who are so 
poorly informed as to believe that the 
oe benefits by the “deductions” 
and that the net amount of their pay 
checks represents their total earnings. 


On occasion we have made checks 
which, in our opinion, went to ex- 
tremes in an effort to make employees 
conscious of the taxes they pay, the 
amounts they earn, and the contribu- 
tions of their employers, and we really 
believe that some of these designs were 
more irritating than they were correc- 
tive. On the other hand, there is no 
reason why, when an employer takes 
on the responsibility of “er | pay- 
ments for his employees, he should 
not have the privilege of calling them 
payments. Nor is there any reason why 


“DEDUCTIONS” OR “PAYMENTS” 


he should not have the privilege of em- 
phasizing the total wages he has paid. 


Accordingly, we have added to our line 
of standardized checks two payroll 
forms which conform in size and 
design to our PE and PE-S8 styles, as 
displayed on pages 27 and 28 of our 
current catalog, but which are some- 
what different with respect to the word- 
ing on the employee’s stub. Samples 
of these new forms are being mailed 
to all banks this month. 


Quite aside from the change in word- 
ing, these styles have certain advantages 
over the conventional three-on-a-page 
payroll checks and should be well 
received by your customers. They are 
far more economical for anyone who 
employs ten or more people because 
the complete employee's record, as it 
is typed on the stub, reproduces on the 
earnings record card, thus providing a 
neat, clean, running record for govern- 
ment reporting. Have the youn 

woman who presides over your chec 

desk show these new forms to your cus- 
tomers. They will be pleased with them. 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 








board of 


named credit 
manager of that 
bank’s Wall 
Street branch 
office. He came 
to Jamestown to 
the Farmers and 
Mechanics 
Bank, which lat- 
er merged with 
the Bank of 
Jamestown. He 
has been a mem- 
ber of the bank’s 
directors and its executive 
committee for the past 15 years. 


H. N. DONOVAN 


Sd 


The following changes and promo- 
tions have been announced by the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York: 

Vice-President Luke T. Smith, who 
has been in charge of the Rochester 
Trust Office, assumes new duties at 
the Main Office. 

O. Kenneth Cooper, assistant vice- 
president in charge of the Geneva 
Office, becomes vice-president and 
manager of the Rochester Trust Office. 

Carl J. Meisenzahl, assistant vice- 
president at the Main Office, becomes 
vice-president in charge of operating 
procedures. 

William A. Groh has advanced to 
assistant vice-president at the East 
End Office; Assistant Secretary H. M. 
Simpson is now manager of the Geneva 
Trust Office, and Assistant Secretary 
S. R. Springstead is now assistant 
manager. 


* 


New president of the National Sav- 
ings and Loan League is Raleigh W. 
Greene, president of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. He was installed 
in office at the League’s annual con- 
vention, held last month in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Other officers chosen by 
mail ballot are as follows: 

First vice- 
president:  Clif- 
ford P. Allen, 
III, managing 
officer of the 
Home _ Building 
and Loan Asso- 
ciation, the 
Penn Treaty 
Association, and 
the Unity Build- 
ing and _ Loam 
Association, all 
of Philadelphia. 

Second _ vice: 
president: Alfred G. Peterson, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associatiot 
of Greenwich, Connecticut. 











R. W. GREENE 
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Secretary: Miss Mary C. Kelly, vice- 
president and secretary, Peoples Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

7 


Brown G. Ensign has been advanced 
to executive vice-president at the Cen- 
tral Valley Bank of California, and 
will supervise and credits for 
the entire 10-office system, with head- 
quarters at the 
Richmond ad- 
ministration of- 
fice. He is best 
known for his 
expert knowl- 
edge of farm and 
livestock loans. 

In his broad 
career, Mr. En- 
sign was at one 
time president 
of three country 
banks. He _ has 
also appraised real estate for insurance 
companies and banks, and for a de- 
cade saw service in the State Banking 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
sank in San Francisco. 


loans 





B. G. ENSIGN 


® 


Vice-President Frank E. Conant has 
been placed in charge of Irving Trust 





Company’s new office at 39th Street 
and Madison, New York City. Other 
members of the official staff are John 
W. Konvalinka, vice-president, and 
James M. Maltbie, assistant secretary. 


5 


Robert P. Ross, for 32 years an offi- 
cial of Citizens Trust Company in Fre- 
donia, New York, has been named 
president to succeed the late Harry L. 
Cumming. Harold A. Ferrington re- 
places Mr. Ross as vice-president, and 
will continue to serve as cashier as 
well. 

+ 


From assistant vice-president, Gros- 


venor Bemis has been advanced to 
vice-president by the Union Trust 
Company of Springfield, Massachu- 


setts, and is now in charge of the trust 
department. Prior to joining the bank 
in 1950 he was associated with the in- 
vestment firm of White, Wild & Co. 

Karl Hofman has been elected an 
officer with the title of credit manager, 
and will continue to head the credit 
department. 


Sd 


J. H. Buchanan has purchased a 
substantial block of stock in the Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Company, Mi- 











Between CANADA and the United States 
NO EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 


The unrestricted flow of funds across the Canadian-U. S. 
border is an important factor to American businessmen 
buying, selling or manufacturing in Canada. 


To those in need of banking facilities, 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with over 600 
branches across Canada, offers constructive, 


efficient banking service. 
Why not call on us? 
These facilities are at the 


disposal of American Banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 
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ami, Oklahoma, and is now chairman 
of the board. John L. Burford contin. 
ues as president. 


e 


William S. Woods, a vice-president 
of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, is the 
new president of 
the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia 


Associates. This 
wholly owned 
subsidiary has 


majority owner- 
ship of the fol- 
lowing affiliated 
banks: The Na- 
tional Exchange 
Bank of Augusta, 
The Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, The First 
National Bank and Trust Company in 
Macon, The First National Bank of 
Rome and The Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company in Savannah. 

Mr. Woods has spent his entire 
business career with the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. He has been newly 
named a director, 





W. S. WOODS 


e 


John W. Boyle, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co. of New York and active in the 
American Institute of Banking for the 
past 20 vears, has been elected vice- 
president of the Mountain Trust Bank 
in Roanoke, Virginia. 


e 


A. F. Shafer has joined The First 
National Bank of Cincinnati as vice- 
president in charge 
of branch offices. 
This is a_newly- 
created position 
made necessary by 
expansion, involy- 
ing the merger 
which absorbed the 
eight offices of The 
Second National 
Bank, opening of 

A. F. SHAFER an office in the 

Cincinnati Union 
Terminal, and merger with The First 
National Bank of Norwood. 

Mr. Shafer was previously supervis- 
ing examiner of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, for the Third 
District. 

. 


Daniel Pirrman, vice-president, 
South Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has been added to the 
bank’s board of trustees. 


e 


Formerly trust officer, William J. 


| Copeland has been named an assistant 
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YOUR BANK 
DOES ALL IT CAN 
TO MAKE FRIENDS 
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The checks you supply to your customers can be 
valuable ‘“‘public relations” assets—especially when 
they’re on Hammermill Safety. Here is a truly 
distinctive, handsome check paper, specially made 
to take pen writing perfectly, without feathering 
or scratching. And, of course, every check on 
Hammermill Safety bears the surface identification 
of “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER,” 


CLIP THE COUPON BELOW! SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOOK! 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1503 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Name Position 














HOW ABOUT 


Here? 





Bank customers like the quality 
appearance and fine writing surface 
of Hammermill Safety ... you'll like 
its protection against tampering. 


the name in the papermaking field that your 
customers Know and respect. What’s more, the 
sensitized surface of Hammermill Safety protects 
your checks against tampering and alterations. 

Examine this fine check paper for yourself. Send 
for the free sample book showing Hammermill 
Safety in a variety of colors and three pleasing 
surface patterns. 






Please send me—FREE—a sample book showing 








(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) sCH-JUNE 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA.. FOUNDED 1898 
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Na- 
Pitts- 


vice-president of Peoples First 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
burgh. 


* 


A double sense of loss has come in 
recent weeks to the 
American Trust 
Company, San 
Francisco. 

First came the 
death on April 23 
of its chairman of 
the board, C. O. G. 
Miller, at the age 
of 86. Grandson of 
a Gold Rush pio- 
Miller and his family have 
associated with California 
He has also been prominent 
in the utilities field. 

Next came the 
‘news on May 4 of 
the death of E. V. 
Krick, widely- 
known authority 
on bank operations, 
who had retired as 





Cc. 0. G. MILLER 


neer, Mr. 
long been 
banking. 











senior vice-presi- 

dent and treasurer 

E. V. KRICK of American Trust 
Company last year-end. Long active 


in organized banking activities, he was 
president of the California Bankers 
Association, national president of the 





American Institute of Banking, and 
an outstanding chairman of the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


2 


No less than eight Pennsylvania 
bankers who have completed a _ half- 
century of service in the banking pro- 
fession will be inducted into the 50 
Year Club of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, on June 3 at the annual 
P.B.A. convention. The veteran octet 
includes: P. T. Davis, chairman of the 
board, The Clearfield Trust Company, 
Clearfield; Carol H. Deshon, new busi- 
ness manager, South Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia; Carl W. 
Fenninger, formerly vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia; W. G. Fluck, president, Perkio- 
men National Bank, East Greenville; 
Ellis M. Lilley, president, Peoples Bank 
of California, California; Edward E. 
Muller, president, North Scranton 
Bank and Trust Company, Scranton; 
Howard V. Swartz, president, The Na- 
tional Bank of Catasauqua; and Ed- 
ward S. Thomas, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The National Bank of Avondale. 


. 
Herbert G. Jackson has been named 
bank supply sales promotion manager 
for The Todd Company, Rochester, 
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Good judges of fine paper choose the 
new WESTON BOND every time. Com- 
pared for whiteness, texture, opacity 
y and uniformity, it beats anything in 
\ its price class. A rag content paper, it 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 





He likes steak rare, coffee black 
and letterheads on WESTON BOND 






























carries the Weston name right in the 
watermark. Your printer will gladly 
recommend and use it. Made by Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BU. 


a) to, 
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Made by the Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
and a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 
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New York. He succeeds Harold E, 
Miller, newly-appointed advertising 
and sales promotion manager for the 
Todd organization. 


+ 


The additional title of vice-presi- 
dent has been given to Frank M, 
Ratto, cashier, and Clarence B. Howell, 
secretary of The San Francisco Bank 























F. M. RATTO 


Cc. B. HOWELL 






Advanced at San Francisco 







in California. Assistant Cashier W. P, 
Frick has also been named assistant 
secretary, and J. W. Kotter is now 
an assistant cashier. 








o 






Leo H. Spanyol has been elected a 
vice-president of C.I.T. Financial Cor- 
poration and a number of its operating 
subsidiaries, moving up from comp- 








troller. Robert H. Schlereth, formerly 
assistant comptroller, is now comp- 
troller. Albion A. Russell, another 





former assistant comptroller, has been 
named assistant vice-president. 





e 





One of Australia’s foremost bankers 
is slated to retire July 31. He is Sir 
Leslie McConnan, 
chief manager oi 
the National Bank 
of Australasia Ltd. 
for the past I 
years. During this 
period, the bank’s 
assets have in- 
creased from 4 
million pounds to 
288 million pounds, 
SIR L.McCONNAN its staff has more 

than doubled from 
1,983 to 4,593, and its branches have 
grown from 431 to 647. 

Sir Leslie has been chairman of the 
Associated Banks, Victoria, on three 
separate occasions. 

His successor at the National Bank 
of Australasia has not been announced. 
G. C. Hill was appointed deputy chiet 
manager last year. 


























Recent changes at The National City 
Bank. of Cleveland move _ Richard 
Randall from assistant vice-presi<ent 
to vice-president in the trust depart- 
ment, Homer R. Alber from assistant 
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When you think of Florida—think of THE FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF 


BANKS. 





Call any one of the 23 members of the Group. They are intimately connected in each 
community they serve and can get you quickly the information that you want. 


Many leading banks direct their customers to us for first hand information and effi- 


cient banking service. 
Let us serve you too. 








FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


of Jacksonville 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


at Miami 


FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 


at Daytona Beach 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Orlandc 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe 








FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP of BANKS 











FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at ‘Ocala 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Lakeland 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Key West 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Bartow 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Coral Gables 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Fernandina Beach 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Perry 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Madison 


FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 


at West Palm Beach 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Gainesville 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Starke 


FLORIDA BANK 
at DeLand 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Fort Pierce 
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cashier to assistant vice-president, and 
Robert A. Reid from assistant manager 
of the credit department to assistant 
cashier. Robert L. Day has joined the 
bank’s staff as an assistant cashier in 
the correspondent bank division. 

. 


Warren H. Ejierman is now an as- 
tant vice-president of The Hanover 
Bank, New York 
City, in charge of 
development of per- 
sonal trust busi- 
ness. Formerly 
trust officer of Un- 
ion National Bank 
of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, Mr. 
Eierman also has 
been with the Balt- 
imore branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond; and the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D.C. 














W. H. EIERMAN 


4 
Joseph Valenti has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Peoples 
National Bank of Chicago. 


4 


Donald W. Krause has joined the 
staff of the Edwin Bird Wilson Ad- 
vertising Agency at 40 Wall Street, 


New York City, as an account execu- 
tive. He was formerly assistant cashier 
in charge of advertising and public 
relations with the Chicago National 
Bank, Chicago. 


5 


In the department of banks and 
bankers of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, Des Moines, E. Stanton 
Miller has been elected assistant 
cashier. 


Sd 


Three new assistant cashiers have 
been named by the First National 
Bank of Memphis. They are: Mark 
F. Vorder Bruegge, Richard Y. Blanks, 
and Clyde L. Gilmer. 


Sd 


Charles W. Schreiber has been 


named general sales manager of Yaw- 


man and Erbe Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, New York, which is active 


in providing office furnishings and sup- 
plies to the bank field. 
* 

After being associated for many years 
with the City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago, William Neburka 
has joined the Michigan Avenue Na- 
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Save 5 to 15 minutes every 
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Installations prove it! Le- 
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an orderly arrangement — 
more room at less cost, 
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E. OFFERDAHL 


W. NEBURKA 


Changes at Chicago 


tional Bank of Chicago as _ cashier. 
Named assistant cashier is Eugene 
Offerdahl, formerly manager of the 


savings department. 
* 


Ralph P. Irons was recently elected 
assistant secretary by the Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Succeeding the late William M. Sher- 
rill as director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations for the 
First National Bank 
in St. Louis is 
Charles Arthur 
Hemminger, for- 
merly director of 
public relations at 
the American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Chicago. He _ has 
also served as advertising manager for 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 








C. HEMMINGER 


City, and was director of the News 
Bureau, New York State Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Sd 


James A. McBain has been advanced 
from treasurer to vice-president of 
the Chase Safe Deposit Company, New 
York City. His position as treasurer 
will be filled by Henry P. Steitz who 
has been advanced from assistant 
treasurer. 


® 


Added to the list of deputy managers 
of the American Bankers Association 
is Louis J. Asterita, 
who for eight years 
has been secretary 
of the Committee 
on Consumer 
Credit. The name 
of this committee 
has been changed 
to the Instalment 
Credit Commission. 
Mr. Asterita came 
to the A.B.A. from 
the Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City, where he 
Was assistant secretary and treasuref. 














L. J. ASTERITA 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Banking Outlook 

“Whatever happens, 1952 will likely 
not be a particularly good year for 
Canadian banks, but it need not be a 
poor one,” L. G. Gillett, president 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
and general manager of The Bank of 
Toronto, stated recently to an inter- 
national banking audience. ‘‘Volume 
may not be much lower and may even 
be slightly higher. Credits probably 
will be more of a problem than they 
have been in past years and final re- 
sults will, to no small extent, be de- 
termined by the banks’ success in 
exercising a greater control over the 
costs of operation than has apparently 
been possible over the past few years.” 

Mr. Gillett reviewed Canada’s re- 
cent natural resources development 
for his banking audience, dealt with 
Canadian steps to halt inflation, and 
general Canadian business conditions. 
He pointed out that “prospects for 
Canadian business in 1952 are cloudy. 
What happens in Canada is to a great 
extent arranged for us in the outside 
world beyond our control. Though 
Canada has become much more than 
an agricultural and forest country, 
there are still many things which will 
not grow in the Canadian climate, or 
which cannot economically be made 
for our small home market of four- 
teen million Canadians across three 
thousand miles. To get these things 
we must offer our natural products 
and our manufactured goods to the 
outside world if it will take them. Con- 
sequently, exports remain our life- 
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We in aed 3 your 
copy of out BUDGET PLAN. 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


blood and our prosperity depends on 
our finding and holding customers. 

“If our customer countries suffer, 
we suffer too. Above them and us 
persists the threat of war. Since prep- 
aration for war consumes the goods 
and services that otherwise might 
swell real wealth and heighten living 
standards, it can only offer the falsest 
pretense of prosperity. 

“Some see, in the decline in price 
of numerous raw materials, signs of 
an end of inflation and even of a de- 
cline in business everywhere. Our 
defense spending, as it picks up speed, 
may offset the present slackened de- 
mand for the product of some indus- 
tries. The fact must be accepted that 
if inflation is to be stopped, this must 
result in a counter-move toward defla- 
tion, which cannot but be uncomfort- 
able to many.” 


® e e 


Controls Dropped 


On May 6, Canada’s Finance Min- 
ister D. C. Abbott announced the sus- 
pension of all consumer credit regula- 
tions in Canada. The regulations date 
back to November, 1950, and required 
initial down payments of at least one- 
half the selling price on automobiles 
and motorcycles, and one-third the 
selling price for other appliances. Full 
payment on instalment purchases was 
at first required within 12 months, but 
this had been relaxed later to 18 
months. 

The suspension resulted after a de- 
cline of 0.4 points in Canada’s cost of 


Services are promoted in large show window at the Chartered Trust Company, Toronto 





living index in March. Lower beef 
prices were an important factor in this 
decline. Mr. Abbott emphasized that 
if conditions made it necessary he 
would not hesitate to recommend re- 
introduction of consumer credit con- 
trols. 


*& e & 


Show Window 


To promote its various services, 
Chartered Trust Company redesigned 
its Toronto head-office on King Street 
West, providing a show window in this 
predominantly financial district of 
downtown Toronto. The window gives 
a full view of the main banking room 
of the company, but primarily fea- 
tures in dramatic displays the numer- 
ous banking services of the company. 

Displays are changed every three or 
four weeks, depending on their draw- 
ing power. They are designed as sim- 
ply as possible, and, whenever possi- 
ble, with movement to attract the at- 
tention of passing traffic. About half 
the window displays feature the sav- 
ing services of the Chartered Trust 
Company; the remainder, the real 
estate, stock transfer agency, trust 
and estate departments of the com- 
pany. 

Weeks before a new window has to 
be prepared, David H. Boyd, personnel 
and advertising manager of the com- 
pany, holds a meeting with senior offi- 
cers of the organization and a win- 
dow designer and display engineer. 
They work over possible ideas, and 
then draw up rough plans for the next 






window. The display engineer then 
works out a model incorporating the 
general ideas of the next window, 
after which the committee meets at 
the display shop to make changes, 
move various pieces about, and thus 
complete plans for the display. The 
window designer and display engineer 
then sets up the window in one eve- 
ning, so that it will be ready for the 
morning traffic in the busy district. 
Costs of windows, it is understood, 
have been kept well below $500 per 
window in the 18 months that the dis- 
plays have been in operation. 

The savings department, which has 
a window display every other month, 
features its 2 per cent interest rate 
and shows how systematic savings 
grow. In display cards the promotion 
draws attention to the available aids 
to saving, including dime and quarter 
card savers, budget plan, and banking 
by mail service. The displays try to 
tell the facts of savings as simply as 
possible. For instance, one recent 
window portrayed an airport with 
planes going aloft on moving spirals. 
These moving planes were dollar bills 
flying away. There were a few planes 
landing at the airport demonstrating 
how some of the dollar bills reach the 
airport, in this case the savings de- 
partment of the company. 







To point to the stock transfer 
agency work of the Chartered Trust 
Company, the services of some of its 
clients are featured in a window dis- 
play twice a year. There have been 
displays for a mining company, an 
oil and gasoline service organization, 
and the Toronto Maple Leaf Gardens. 
This latter display was featured late 
this past winter, showed the inside of 
the hockey arena with teams of the 
international hockey league on the ice 
for the final championship games. 
This window drew biggest crowds, 
being timely and showing action. The 
big Stanley Cup trophy was also on 
display in the window. 

Similarly there have been displays 
for the other services of the company. 
In each case the display is so built 
that there is the fullest possible view 
of the banking room by the window 
viewers. 
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Mortgage Companies Report 

Life insurance, trust and loan com- 
panies in Canada invested more money 
in new mortgages, $385,000,000, in 
1951 than in any previous year, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments 
Association held at Toronto on May 1. 
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Mortgages on properties in Can. 
ada held by the 26 life insurance, 7 
loan and 16 trust companies of the as. 
sociation totalled $1,500,000,000 in 
1951. The jump in their Canadian 
mortgage portfolios in 1951 was equiy- 
alent to 65 per cent of the increase of 
their total assets in Canada. Gross 
loan approvals on residential proper- 
ties of all kinds totalled $350,000,000, 
of which $230,000,000 was in respect re 


. YT 


to new housing. Ui 
Gordon C. Lindsay, general man- re 

ager of the Toronto General Trusts 

Corporation, Toronto, was elected P 


president of the association for 1952- “s 


53, succeeding 
M. J. Smith, 
president of the 
Equitable Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


J. T. Bryden, A 
not | 








general manag- 
er of the North § '¢P! 
American Life § an! 
Assurance Com- § Past 
G. C. LINDSAY pany, Toronto, the 
was elected first J AT 
vice-president, and J. Pembroke, gen- | US! 
eral manager of the Royal Trust Com- § ©" 
pany, Montreal, as second vice-presi- the 
dent. The 
The annual report stated that the hig] 
outlook for the current year is for a § 24 
continuance of a fairly high level of § 2e" 
| mortgage lending activity. Gross loan § ‘he 
| approvals in 1952 may not be very let 
essa 


and ahead of 
1949. In the first two months of 1952 
member companies reported gross loan 
approvals up one-third over the same B 


writ 


period of 1949, and about the same Kan 
as for the first two months of 1950. trib 
Demand and supply of mortgage § "& 
funds are likely to be somewhat more § *. 
in balance than in 1951. _ 
are 

 ¢ ° Proj 

valu 


Trust Company Merger 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, I 


















head-office at Toronto, is purchasing — ep! 
the Ottawa Valley Trust Company, — in I 
Ottawa, for $420,840. This will mean f 8. 
the purchase of all assets, undertak- Sha 
ings and business of the Ottawa Val- — Fou 
ley Trust Company, and Toronto Gen- §— ene 
eral Trusts Corporation assumes all § dra 
liabilities. Mar 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation — tec 
has offices at Toronto, Vancouver, § by f 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, Windsor, Calgary, Ottawa and C 
Regina. It is one of Canada’s larger — &ro 
trust organizations. The Ottawa Val- § of | 
ley Trust Company was started in § Sys 
1946, and at the end of 1951 its § let 
estates, trusts and agencies account Bry 
totalled $6,486,660, while its invest- § Ser 
ments totalled $334,475, and current hy 
an 





assets were $31,501. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 
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These booklets are available upon 

request, free of charge or obligation, 

under an arrangement whereby the 

requests are referred promplly to the 

producers. Simply address requests 

on bank or company lellerhead lo 
Booklet Editor 


Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





Arizona Soliloquies... 











or tell me 
not in mournful numbers. This booklet 
represents one of the most interesting 
bank promotional features of the 
past decade. For a number of years, 
the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Arizona, has published a monthly 
business bulletin, charting business 
conditions in the state and extolling 
the patent virtues of life in Arizona. 
The talented author of much of the 
highly readable reflection on the state 
and the nation in these bulletins is 
Herbert A. Leggett, vice-president of 
the bank, This unusual 52-page book- 
let reprints a selection of the amusing 
essays and poems that Mr. Leggett has 
written for the bank bulletin. 


Bank Tours . .. Prepared by the 
Kansas Bankers Association for dis- 
tribution to its members, this interest- 
ing bank tour program manual gives 
a well-developed procedure for bank 
visits by high school students. If you 
are now conducting or considering a 
program of this type, you will find 
valuable tips in this KBA manual. 


Record Protection ... This is a 
reprint of a talk on “Hidden Hazards 
in Record .Protection”’ delivered by A. 
R. Hedeman, vice-president of the 
Shaw-Walker Company before the 
Fourth Annual Savings Bank Confer- 
ence on Operations. Illustrated with 
dramatic case histories, Mr. Hede- 
man’s talk is chiefly concerned with 


record protection against destruction 
by fire. 


Credit Control . . . Another out- 
growth of the continuing examination 
of the place of the Federal Reserve 
System in our government, this book- 
let reprints the statement of Malcolm 
Bryan, president of the Federal Re- 
Serve Bank of Atlanta, before the sub- 
committee on general credit control 
and debt management. Mr. Bryan’s 
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well-reasoned statement maintains 
that the central bank must be free of 
the control of the Chief Executive and 
under the control of’ the Legislative 
branch of the government. 


You and Your Bank... . The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston uses 
this comprehensive, 26-page booklet as 
a customer give-away. An excellent ex- 
ample of bank promotion, the booklet 
completely details the many services 
and conveniences offered by the bank 
and lists Shawmut’s 29 branches. 


Getting the Business . . . Effective 
advertising methods for developing 
new trust business. Here is an out- 
standing booklet on the new business 
problems, of bank trust departments. 
Published by a leading trust promo- 
tion agency, this 24-page booklet dis- 
cusses markets, media, and methods 
for trust department solicitation. In 
the back of the booklet, some of the 
many booklets and promotional pub- 
lications for trust department use that 
are available through the publisher are 
pictured. 


Forestry Ad Mats . . . Many banks 
have found that forestry conservation 
and “Keep America Green”? movements 
are highly worthwhile activities for 
bank promotional support. The 1952 
proof book of forestry ad mats con- 
tains 28 different ready-made ads 
available in mat form, without charge, 
on request. The bank or company name 
may be inserted in these ads which 
dramatize the importance and profit 
of tree farming and forest protection. 


Motoring Log . . . This is a clever 
and timely bank promotional publica- 
tion. The complimentary motoring log 
is a simple notebook with ruled sheets 
for keeping a complete record of mile- 


age, routes, accommodations, expenses, 
etc. on trips by auto. Samples available 
through The Booklet Counter will 
show you an effective customer give- 
away and provide a helpful record book 
for personal use. 


Community Development. . . the 
part the bank can play as leader. This 
booklet is a reprint of an information- 
filled address by Rod Maclean, assist- 
ant vice-president of the Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Los Angeles, and third 
vice-president of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. In the address, 
Mr. Maclean outlines a worthwhile, 
seven-point program for bank com- 
munity relations activities, illustrat- 
ing each point with interesting exam- 
ples of community campaigns initiated 
or supported by various banks through- 
out the country. 


Employee Handbooks . . . This 
interesting booklet analyses the re- 
sults of a survey of the contents of 
employee handbooks and their impor- 
tance in developing mutual under- 
standing between the employer and 
employee. After discussing some of 
the common objectives of opinion- 
forming employee handbooks, the 
booklet lists a large number of gen- 
eral topics included in handbooks and 
the frequency with which they ap- 
peared in the 90 handbooks covered by 
the survey. 


Postal Rate Chart . .. This com- 
prehensive chart of new postal rates 
and information is made available by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Covering all classes 
of mail, and typographically designed 
for reading ease, the chart is printed 
in three colors on stiff card stock. A 
special feature is a large parcel post 
zone map of the United States that can 
be adapted to show the parcel post 
shipping zones from any town or city 
in the country. 


This timely motoring log is a bank customer give-away 


Keep ¢ record of ite 


MoToRIn 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE FARMINGTON STATE BANK, FARMINGTON, MICHIGAN $20, $50, $100. 




















Take along 
4 | TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


r trip rem this ny: 


fies of carrying cosh. Buy Trev- 
eters’ Checks ... eveilable in 
denominations of $10, 
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"*He’s bound to land near a Pennsylvania Company office !’’ 


We know you don’t expect to do any banking 
business by parachute. But the point is: wher- 
ever your Philadelphia customers are located, 
there’s a Pennsylvania Company office nearby. 

Our 23 offices cover the city and its suburbs. 
They are always ready to transact business 
for you, or to serve your clients in this area. 

By joining our Correspondent Bank family 
you gain 23 “branch offices” in America’s third 
trading area and you will, in addition, have 
behind you the resources of a big, progressive 
bank and one of the oldest and largest trust 


companies in the country. You'll get quick 
action from our 24-hour-a-day transit service, 
and check clearances as fast as air mail can 
make them. And, whenever you are in Phila- 
delphia, you can use our facilities, or any of 
our offices as your headquarters. 

We'd like to have you join our Correspond- 
ent Bank family. We will be happy to tell you 
more about it if you will stop in the next time 
you are in town. Or, if it's more convenient, 
drop us a note at 15th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 





23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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COURT DECISIONS 








Usury Cured 

By a petition in equity a debtor 
sought to require his creditor bank 
to purge of usury a $1,100 note and 
renewals thereof. He was unsuccess- 
ful in both the court below and the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky on the 
ground that the one year statute of 
limitations had run, even though he 
was still indebted because the substi- 
tution of a new obligation had extin- 
guished the old obligation. i.e. there 
was a novation. 

When he executed his original note 
in 1912 he pledged as security a col- 
lateral note running to himself which 
was a lien on realty and had been 
signed by himself and others. In 1931 
he exchanged the collateral for his 
original note in full satisfaction 
thereof. The usurious payments were 
on the original note. The matter of 
usury arose when the bank sued on 
the collateral note. 

The debtor insisted he could main- 
tain his action since all usury may be 
purged from the transaction so long 








as the original obligor remains bound, 


but the Court said: 

“We are not in disagreement with 
the principle that the taint of usury 
ordinarily attaches to all consecutive 


inal usurious transaction and affects 


obligation. We direct attention to the 
basis of those decisions, namely ‘an 
obligation given in renewal of a prior 
debt.’ 

“... Generally, if value has been 
given, unless the transfer is merely a 
cloak for a usurious loan, bills and 
notes, like other property, may be 
bought and sold on such terms as may 
be agreed upon. Desperation to ob- 
tain temporary relief from financial 
embarrassment coupled with anxiety 
to lend has resulted in a variety of de- 
Vices to evade usury laws. Ordinarily 
no subterfuge will be permitted to 
conceal usury and an assignment or 
tansfer will not be upheld if the 
purpose is to evade the statute against 
usury, 

“The general rule is that the right 
to a‘tack a contract on the ground that 
it is tainted with usury is personal to 
the borrower or debtor, and can be 
asserted only by him and those in 
lege! privity with him... . 
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“Here, the parties to the obligation 
sued upon by the Bank were not par- 
ties to the original obligation. Theirs 
Was a separate and independent obli- 
gation. They sought in defense and 
obtained relief as to their usurious 
payments. The original obligor’s pay- 
ment of his note to the Bank in no 
way affected their obligation on their 
note.” Dexter et al v. Beaver Dam 
Deposit Bank, 245 South Western Re- 
porter, 2nd Series, 601. 
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**Stop Payment”’ 
Ineffective 

An important limitation on the effi- 
cacy of the “stop payment” device 
for the depositor who changes his 
mind has been enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi. 


By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


A check in the amount of $559.92 
was drawn to pay for .a shipment of 
candy which when opened proved to 
be so bad as to be unmerchantable. 
The Arkansas Candy Company, payee 
in financial straits, took it to its Tex- 
arkana bank for deposit and arranged 
with the bank officer that he would 
honor checks drawn on their account 
out of the proceeds of this check, even 
before it was collected. The deposit 
slip issued by the bank to the candy 
company had printed on the reverse 
side the usual: 

“In receiving items for deposit or 
collection, this bank acts only as de- 
positor’s collecting agent and assumes 
no responsibility beyond the exercise 
of due care. All items are credited 
subject to final payment in cash or 
solvent credits. * * *.” Ten days later 
the Mississippi bank returned the 





obligations growing out of the orig- | 


all subsequent renewals of the original | 





for banking service everywhere in Cuba 


@ BRANCHES 
Habana—(7) 





This Bank offers complete facilities for the 


transaction of Cuban business through an 


extensive network of Branches and corre- 


Camagiiey 
Cienfuegos 
Holguin 

Morén 

Pinar del Rio 
Sancti Spiritus 
Santa Clara 
Santiago de Cuba 


OBISPO 257 ®@ 
Resources exceed $100,000,000.00 


spondents in all parts of the Country. 
PROMPT COLLECTION SERVICE 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
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Head Office 
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America can be proud of its chem- 
ical industry! In relatively short 
time, it has become a $50 billion 
business—and is still growing at a 


phenomenal rate. Here is an in- 
dustry so vigorous that it profit- 
ably invests an average of $29,000 


for each worker . . . almost four 
times the $7,700-per-worker aver- 
age investment of all industry... 
and continually develops new 
products to serve mankind. The 
importance of chemicals is uni- 
versally recognized—the nation 
can be grateful for the strength 
and progressiveness of its chem- 
ical industry. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in 
serving the chemical industry. 
This knowledge and our wide- 
spread contacts in the industry 
are frequently of value to Cor- 
respondents. If you’re consider- 
ing a Pittsburgh Correspondent, 
we will welcome the opportunity 
of presenting the facts about our 
comprehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| labor. 


| item with “Payment stopped” writ- 


ten across its face. Not until after 
that did the Arkansas bank know the 
merchandise was unsatisfactory. 

Both the lower court and the Su- 
preme Court held in favor of the 
Arkansas bank in an action against 
the drawer of the check. The latter 
argued to no avail that the bank was 
not a holder in due course because 
the check was overdue when deposited 
and that the bank accepted it for col- 
lection only, and should not be per- 
mitted to vary or contradict the writ- 
ten agreement on the back of the de- 
posit slip by proving that the candy 
company had been permitted to make 
immediate withdrawals against the ac- 
count. 

The overdue argument is too weak 
to need comment since the authorities 
hold that the transferee of a check is 
not put upon inquiry and chargeable 
with notice of possible equities in the 
drawer, by reason of the fact that the 
check was dated three, four or five 


days before the date of the transfer, 
Cases from Massachusetts and New 
York, as well as Mississippi, are cited 
to support this position. 

The important point in the decision 
is that the bank could change its role 
from collecting agent to holder for 
value. 

“Tt has been held that a bank which 
places the proceeds of a negotiable in- 
strument to the credit of the holder 
in his regular deposit account and 
honors his checks to the full amount 
of his account as it stood at the time 
of the deposit, including the proceeds, 
before it has notice of any infirmity 
in the paper, is a holder in due course 
even though, because of subsequent 
deposits, there never was a time when 
there was not in the account sufficient 
funds to redeem the instrument, the 
holdings being based upon the theory 
that ‘the first money in is the first 
money out.’” Hancock v. State Nat. 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark., 56 Southern 
Reporter, 2nd Series, 819. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
economies all of what they were able 
to save, the speed of their develop- 
ment would be far from satisfactory— 
either to them or to us. What they 
need is a quick push that will move 
them off dead center and enable them 
to speed up their rate of progress. 

The World Bank is only one of 
many institutions, public and private, 
through which some of the capital 
savings of the more advanced coun- 
tries are being invested in productive 
projects in the underdeveloped areas. 
We hope that the amount of capital 
that can be provided by the industrial- 
ized countries for development will 
be increased as defense expenditures 
are cut back. We also hope that what 
is being done to build stronger econ- 
omies in the underdeveloped countries 
will help to create the conditions under 
which private investment will flow 
abroad in the volume the world needs. 


Sd 


Savings Prerequisites 
H. CHRISTIAN SONNE 
Chairman, Amsinck, Sonne and Company 
and Chairman, National Planning Asso- 
ciation 

Success in a high employment policy 
is the main prerequisite for assuring 
that political world stability which is 
necessary to provide a steady flow of 
saving. 

Economic stabilization in a high 
employment economy also requires the 
active cooperation of business and 
Fluctuations resulting from 


monopolistic business practices or ex- 
cessive wage demands that cause a 
price rise can not be effectively dealt 
with by monetary or fiscal devices. 
Present price and wage _ controls 
should be discontinued as soon as pos- 
sible, but may have to be replaced in 
time by arrangements which would 
prevent wage and price policies from 
developing in a manner inconsistent 
with the objective of high employment 
and stability. 

From the point of view of savers 
there should be no objection to future 
productivity being absorbed by active 
workers—Labor, Management, Risk 
Capital and Consumers who are ac- 
tively employed. This would have the 
result that prices do not decline but 
remain stable in spite of increased 
productivity. 

Past experience tends to indicate 
that savings on the whole will con- 
tinue to accumulate provided they are 
given reasonably fair treatment. 


* 


Savings in a Cold War 
J. K. GALBRAITH 


Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University 

In the American economy, in pet'- 
ods of peace, the volume of savings 
emerges as a practical issue in tw? 
forms: it bears on the rate of growth 
in the economy and in the familial 
Keynesian formulation, on the prob- 
lem of cyclical fluctuation and unem- 
ployment. Neither of these is a small 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


NEW S NOR KEL BRINGS CONVENIENCE 


OF “DRIVE UP’ BANKING TO BUSY DOWNTOWN AREAS 


City officials join bankers in praising exclusive, patented 
Mosler-Duplex Snorkel Teller. Solves traffic problems outside 
and inside the bank. 








Yes, your police and traffic officials will ee 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK SnorKeL 


se oe 


% 


be as pleased as your customers to have 









a “Snorkel” at the curb in front of 
your bank. For it solves parking and 








congestion problems for both. Saves 
congestion, shortens lines inside the 
bank, too. Which means the kind 
of service that not only builds good 
will, but also invariably attracts new 
customers. 


Study the diagram . . . see how simply 
and efficiently the Mosler ‘Snorkel’ 
works .. . to provide the convenience 





of suburban drive-in windows in your 
busy downtown location. Installations 
in operation throughout the country— 





with enthusiastic endorsement by both 
bankers and city officials. Mail coupon 


below for complete information. ml 
BULLET-PROOF GLASS 1. CUSTOMER pulls up to 2. TELLER (located below sidewalk) 3. ELEVATOR deposit unit is brought 
MIRROR : “Snorkel,” which is within and customer see and hear each down and sent up by the teller, 
sa easy reach of car window. other by means of mirrors and completing a normal transaction 
pore speaker system. in less than half a minute! 
—— 





IF IT’S MOSLER... IT’S SAFE 


, | ; oan _ M ] % f Company 
| i OS yr at = Since 1848 


TELLER 














® ~/; # weer World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
pe NRCS oz 2-WAY SPEAKER at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
a! \ 2 


Ps 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Dep’t BC-6, Hamilton, Ohio 


NAME 





Please send me, without obligation, ADDRESS 





further information on the Mosler- 
Duplex *tSnorkel.” 
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| printed Wregtt Checks 


speed up sorting, posting, 





filing and reconciling... and 





also have customer appeal 





which builds new business! 






i A 


Win Perf Check, 


we supply a check imprinter, 








operating forms and continu- 





ous, quality advertising 





-~and— 


NO INVESTMENT BY THE BANK 








...Plant the seeds of inquiry now 





and reap the profits this Fall. 












BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 



























problem but neither is critical in the 
literal sense of that term. Under con- 
ditions of peacetime full employment 
the economy can and has tolerated dif- 
fering rates of growth. 

The wartime changes in saving, by 
contrast, are critical. Had the large 
volume of personal savings in World 
War II sought and achieved consump- 
tion outlets, there would have been 
either a violent inflation or a much 
more drastic strategy for containing 
it. Neither would have been good for 
the country or the conduct of the war. 
They could have been severely dam- 
aging. The tax and other fiscal meas- 
ures which would have been necessary, 
in 1944, to immobilize the additional 
$35.4 billions represented by savings 
in that year might well have been be- 
yond the technical fiscal capacity of 
the government. The attempt to col- 
lect any considerable part of it as 
taxes might well have carried taxation 
to the point where its effect on in- 
centives, especially on the supply of 
labor power, might have been dam- 
aging. The somewhat ambiguous drop 
in savings in the second half of 1950, 
after the outbreak of the Korean War 
and during the first quarter of 1951 
and the subsequent recovery had, 
clearly, a close bearing on the violent 
price movements of this period. These 
in turn led to the series of stabiliza- 
tion measures culminating in the im- 
position of wage and price controls 
in the first quarter of 1951. These are 
the very much larger consequences of 
the larger movements in savings ratios 
under conditions of war or the threat 
of war. 


. 


Savings and Progress 
ALVIN H. HANSEN 


Department of Economics, Harvard 


University 


Are savings a cause of expansion 
and progress; or are savings a func- 


| tion of expansion? “New Economics” 
| helps to answer this question. Both 
| are true in a sense. No country can 


save any large amount unless it pur- 


| sues an expansionist policy. But, on 





the other hand, once expansion is 
under way, unless a country is thrifty, 
it will save very little even at high in- 
come levels. Without thrift, any ex- 
pansion could quickly, under certain 
conditions, blow off into an inflation. 

During the high defense effort we 
need to encourage thrift to help hold 
down inflation. But if and when we 
get over the hump, say after 1954, 


| we may need to encourage higher con- 


sumption. Simultaneously with the 
decline in defense outlays we could 
run into excess capacity. Outlays on 
plant and equipment might decline, 
though I make no pretense at predic- 
tion. 





Should a recession occur, we can and 
should make a substantial cut in taxes, 
But we should also use the released 
productive resources for programs 
that now, in the high defense effort, 
must be curtailed. We spend only 1,6 
per cent of our National Product on 
education. We are short of school 
buildings and short of teachers. We 
need more flood control, more re- 
source development, more low and 
medium cost housing as soon as men 
and materials become available. 

After the high defense effort, many 
will call for financial retrenchment 
and debt retirement even if the con- 
sequences might be depression and un- 
employment. 

’ 


Long-Range Inflation 
SUMNER SLICHTER 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University 


Prices are not likely to rise as 
much in the next decade as in the 
past one. We have been in a “catch- 
ing up” period that cannot continue 
indefinitely, and the price level has 
pretty well adjusted itself to the 
money supply. I do not say that the 
adjustment is 100 per cent completed, 
but it is substantially completed. 

Shall we have inflation at all? I be- 
lieve we will have a slow rise in costs, 
and the necessity of adjusting the 
price level to this rise. 

The practice is spreading of adjust- 
ing wages automatically each year by 
an amount that is estimated to equal 
the increase in productivity of the 
economy as a whole. When agreements 
expire, labor will be asking for addi- 
tional wage adjustments and fringe 
benefits. So, wages will go up faster 
than productivity. 

The tremendous growth of indus- 
trial research is more _ inflationary 
than deflationary, since it increases 
the ability of industry to offer con- 
sumers more and better products, and 
thus to induce consumers to spend 
money. 

There will also be inflationary ef- 
fects from a rapid increase in popula- 
tion. 

Public policies are fundamentally f 
inflationary and always will be. Every- 
one is in favor of making goods easier 
to buy and easier to sell, even if we do 
not always admit it. 

As a consequence, on balance we are 
likely to have a rather slow upward 
movement of prices. When we have 4 
recession now, we expect the goverl- 
ment to be aggressive in trying (0 
limit the downward trend. Prices 40 
not fall enough to cancel out the rise 
of the previous boom. Each revival be 
gins at a little higher price level. 

This is a good thing. The injustice 
of slowly rising prices is less seriols 
than the injustice of a stable price 
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**... what PAPERS should 
we use for our RECORDS 
and LETTERHEADS?” 


You'll find an authoritative, 
definite answer in the new, free 
booklet “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your 
Records and Letters.” You'll 
learn how to judge paper prop- 
erties and their worth, how to 
get the correct, most econom- 
ical grade for each _ specific 
need. You’ll find in it the 
answers to other important, 
and often perplexing questions 
of efficient paper selection. 


Clearly written and 

amply illustrated, 

this handbook is 

an invaluable guide 

to every executive 

| who uses, selects or 

'| buys accounting or 
letter papers. 


e 
Send for your copy 


of this informative 
booklet today! 
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level. The latter is obtained by having 
enough unemployment in a recession 
to cancel out the previous boom. This 
is a more serious injustice than is 
suffered by pensioners and other fixed 
income groups as a result of slowly 
rising prices, because unemployment 
limits the output of the economy and 
means that all of us have a lower 
standard of living. 


° 


Savings Behavior 
H. LAWRENCE KLEIN 
Survey Research Center and Department of 
Economics, University of Michigan 
A major cleavage among business 
cycle policies which can be analyzed, 
to some extent, according to determi- 
nants of savings behavior is the dis- 
tinction between monetary and fiscal 
policy. Monetary policy can be exe- 
open market operations, 
interest rate manipulations, control of 
credit terms, control of the money sup- 
ply, and similar financial devices. The 
success of monetary policy depends on 
the responsiveness of savings to inter- 


| est rates, liquid asset holdings, credit 


terms and other variables that would 
be caused to change by government 
actions. 

My own opinion, based on empirical 


| studies, is that interest rates are not 
| strongly influential, and that liquid- 
| asset effects vary by income level in 


such a way to nullify much of mone- 
tary policy. I maintain the value judg- 
ment that credit controls are often 
socially undesirable. Liquid assets ap- 
pear to be negatively correlated with 
savings in lower income groups and 
either unrelated or positively corre- 
lated with savings in upper income 
groups. Open market operations are 
not likely to influence liquid asset hold- 
ings of those who would respond 
strongest in the desired way. Credit 
controls are directed largely at low 
and middle income groups, and tight- 
ening of controls to counter inflation 
is discriminatory against people who 
need to borrow in order to acquire 


' consumer durables. The same socially 


undesirable consequences would not 
result from a weakening of credit con- 
ditions to combat deflation, although 
the magnitude of stimulus expected 
from credit manipulations may be dis- 
appointingly small. 

Fiscal policy, on the other hand, 
attacks problems of inflation and de- 
flation more directly. Taxes are used 
to control savings, being raised to dis- 
courage and lowered to _ stimulate 
spending. The legal nature of tax 
regulations enables policy makers in 
many cases to aim selectively at 
groups who would be strongly influ- 
enced and whom it is socially desirable 
to influence in a given direction. In- 
creased income taxes, by lowering dis- 


posable income, will cause savings to 
fall, yet they may easily increase say- 
ings in relation to income before taxes 
and thus serve as anti-inflationary 
instruments. 


+ 
Savings Approach 


E. A. GOLDENWEISER 


Institute for Advanced Study, 
New Jersey 


Princeton, 


It may be profitable to return in 
our thinking about saving to the ap- 
proach which was common before the 
great depression and before Keynes, 
Let us for an instant disregard money 
altogether and think in terms of goods 
and services. 

In these terms the purpose of saving 
is to withhold from the production of 
consumption goods a sufficient amount 
of natural resources and labor to make 
possible a sufficient output of produc- 
tion goods not only to maintain the 
existing plant but to improve and ex- 
pand it. In this way, and in this way 
alone, can the economy keep up with 
the growth of population and raise the 
level of economic welfare. 

In times of peace this can be accom- 
plished in part by education directed 
toward better understanding of the 
need for restraining consumption in 
order to provide for emergencies and 
for old age, and in part by competition 
for savings that would result in out- 
lets for savings being made so attrac- 
tive that people would be willing to 
forego some less vital consumption in 
order to use funds thus saved for 
placement in profitable undertakings. 

In normal times, if they ever occur, 
this can be left to the unhampered 
operation of economic forces. This is 
the role of saving in economic prog- 
ress, and even in economic survival. 
Without it not only would progress be 
impossible, but the economy would 
rapidly regress toward ultimate col- 
lapse. 
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Personal Saving 
JAMES DUESENBERRY 
Harvard 


Department of Economics, 
University 
One of the principal issues in the 
theory of individual saving is that of 
the role of assets as a determinant of 
saving. There are strong reasons for 
supposing that they play some role. 
Neglecting the saving which occurs 
because people cannot think how to 
spend their money, the object of sav- 
ing is the accumulation of assets. Con- 
sequently, the amount and character 
of the assets people have at any mo- 
ment is likely to condition their desire 
to accumulate more. 
It is clear that the accumulation of 
assets does something more than pro- 
vide one with the utilities associated 
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with the specific assets accumulated. 
Any saleable asset provides protection 
against contingencies, may be the 
basis of a retirement income in the 
future, or may be bequeathed to one’s 
heirs. But it does seem worthwhile to 
consider the possibility that the utility 
of asset accumulations consists of two 
parts, one of which is specific to the 
asset accumulated and the other of 
which is derived from the ownership 
of assets capable of being turned into 
generalized purchasing power more or 
less readily. To a considerable extent 
the rate of saving has to be regarded 
as not so much the outcome of choices 





“DESTRUCTION OF OLD 
RECORDS SIMPLIFIED” 
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The Central National Bank, of Columbus, 
Nebraska, used to burn its old, confiden- 
tial records—a tedious, time-consuming 
task. A Shredmaster Shredding Machine 
solved the problem: 
“We have found that the Shredmaster... 
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H. L. Burdick, President 
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| come account or from 
| sheet. The Department of Commerce 
| utilizes the income account approach 








between saving and consumption as of 
choices between such joint products as 
business ownership plus saving vs con- 
sumption, or home ownership plus sav- 
ing vs consumption, or pure insurance 
plus saving vs consumption. 

It follows that the rate of saving 
can be influenced not only by changes 
in preferences between consumption 
and saving but also by changes in 
preference for such things as busi- 
ness ownership, home ownership or 
pure insurance. Moreover the rate 
may be changed by changes in the 
institutional arrangements governing 
the connection between saving and 
the other desirable things mentioned 
above. 


* 


Measuring Savings 
I. IRWIN FRIEND 


Chief, Business Structure Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


In estimating the volume of indi- 
viduals’ saving, there are a number of 
different methods that could be fol- 
lowed. Saving of an economic group 
can be measured either from its in- 
its balance 


in deriving personal (or individual) 
saving by subtracting personal con- 
sumption expenditures from dispos- 
able personal income. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission estimates 
individuals’ saving from balance-sheet 
data, as the difference between in- 
creases in the various asset items and 
decreases in liabilities. 

Another approach to estimating 
saving of a group is to sample a num- 
ber of economic units in that group 


| and to obtain the universe totals from 
_the sample data. This procedure for 


estimating individuals’ saving has 
been followed by a number of govern- 
ment agencies, including most recently 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in conjunction with 
the Michigan Survey Center. 
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Contractual Saving 
RAYMOND W. GOLDSMITH 
Director, Capital Market Study sponsored 
by Life Insurance Association of America 
No change among the forms of per- 
sonal savings has been more spectacu- 
lar than the rise in the share of con- 
tractual saving, i. e. saving in the 
form of insurance and pension con- 
tracts, or of amortization payments on 


| mortgage and installment debt. Before 


1914 the share of contractual saving 
kept below one-tenth. In the twenties 


| it rose to about one fifth. After World 


War II it reached approximately one- 
half of total personal saving. 
The importance of this sharp in- 


crease in the share of contractual say. 
ing is twofold. From the saver’s point 
of view it reduces freedom of action, 
particularly when income declines. The 
choice then is between reducing con- 
sumption by more than would other. 
wise be the case, or a concentration of 
the entire cut in saving on the non- 
contractual forms. From the point of 
view of the users of funds saved and 
the economy in general, a high propor- 
tion of contractual saving provides on 
the one hand a stabilizing element as 
certain groups of financial intermedi- 
aries, particularly life insurance com- 
panies and pension and retirement 
funds, are able to count on a fairly 
stable influx of funds and can plan 
their own placements accordingly. The 
regularity of the flow of savers’ funds 
into certain financial institutions, 
however, creates the problem of find- 
ing relatively steady outlets for them, 
a problem which is made more difficult 
by the fact that most of the institu- 
tions which receive contractual saving 
are limited by law, custom or policy to 
certain forms of investment. 
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Effect of Pension Funds 
ROGER F. MURRAY 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City 

Over a long period of years, for the 
past 75 at least, there has apparently 
been no pronounced trend in the pro- 
portion of personal income saved, des- 
pite the great growth of life insurance 
and other savings media. In effect, 
what has happened is that one form of 
personal savings has been partially di- 
verted to another. This general obser- 
vation suggests that the growth of 
retirement plans will simply take the 
place of growth in one or more other 

types of accumulations of capital. 


There are, however, several argu- 
ments in favor of the view that total 
personal savings are being increased 
as a result of the rapid expansion in 
the coverage of individuals under in- 
dustrial pension plans. The contrac- 
tual character of contributions sug- 
gests that they will be more stable 
over a period of years than the volun- 
tary savings programs of individuals. 
The principal effect may be on dissav- 
ing, which accounts for such a large 
portion of the changes in the net sav- 
ings item which we usually discuss. 
Because dissaving is traceable in large 
measure either to people no longer able 
to work or to those responsible for 
their care, it would appear logical to 
expect that over a period of years, a8 
more and more pensioners qualify for 
full benefits, dissaving from this cause 
will be reduced. 

On balance, it seems to me that pri- 
vate retirement plans tend to increase 
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the flow of institutional savings and 
may represent a modest net addition 
to personal savings. I would suspect, 
however, that other trends in savings, 
as they are modified and changed over 
the years, are likely to be many times 
more influential in determining the 
over-all pattern. 
¢ 


Institutional Investment 
WOODLIEF THOMAS 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System 

It is essential that the investment 
policies of institutions be adaptable to 
changing needs and important that 
they not work against stable progress. 
Accumulations of savings that can not 
be employed in the types of invest- 
ments available at the time may lead 
to a stagnant economy. Direction of 
investment into particular’ sectors 
could result in over-stimulation of 
those areas and bring on subsequent 
difficulties. Large-scale shifts from 
one type of investment to another 
without corresponding changes in in- 
vestment demands might necessitate 
upsetting adjustments in the economy. 

One of the interesting and perhaps 
most important questions that may be 
raised by an analysis of the growing 
role of institutional investors is that 


of the relationship between the invest- 
ment of savings and the creation of 
money through the banking system. 
Can a line be drawn between these two 
processes ? 

Clearly sales of Government securi- 
ties by insurance companies, or other 
holders, to the Federal Reserve re- 
sulted in the creation of money. What 
about F.N.M.A. purchases of mort- 
gages? They increase the drain on the 
Treasury and in a deficit period neces- 
sitate additional borrowing. If the 
Federal Reserve has to provide sup- 
port to the market because of these 
additional demands, the circle is com- 
plete. 
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Corporate Saving 
JOHN LINTNER 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Harvard University 
No one would question the fact that 
tremendous advances in our under- 
standing of business conditions and 
changes in the level of income and em- 
ployment have ‘been made over the 
course of the past fifteen or twenty 
years. This progress stems both from 
the development of the national in- 
come statistics and accounting and the 
related income analysis. Despite this 
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great progress in many directions, it 
is indeed striking that virtually all the 
analytical work has been directed, 
until quite recently, toward explaining 
the level and movements of personal 
savings to the neglect of corporate 
savings. This is in spite of the fact 
that corporate saving is nearly as 
large in absolute amount and much 
more volatile. The few recent studies 
of corporate savings have attempted to 
use essentially the same pattern of 
explanation as has been developed for 
personal saving. My principal conclu- 
sion is that corporate saving has a 
logic and explanation of its own turn- 
ing essentially on price policy, current 
profits and last year’s dividends. Since 
a large part of the year to year 
changes in personal savings reflect 
farm and unincorporated business sav- 
ings, which are likely to be more near- 
ly similar to corporate savings than to 
other personal savings, the need to 
re-examine current theories of indi- 
vidual saving is suggested. 
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Saving in Undeveloped Countries 
E. M. BURNSTEIN 


Director of Research, International Mone- 
tary Fund 


In the United States, Canada and 
other high-income countries, we are 
accustomed to see personal and busi- 
ness savings on a scale that enables 
the country to apply about 20 per cent 
of the national income to net private 
investment. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries cannot provide now savings even 
for the much reduced scale of invest- 
ment that would for them constitute 
economic progress. It is not alone that 
their poverty leaves very little margin 
for saving. Their institutional ar- 
rangements do not seem to encourage 
the mobilization of these savings for 
productive investment. In some coun- 
tries, savings are sunk in hoards of 
gold or silver or in dollar assets held 
abroad. Even savings used to finance 
home investments may go in dispro- 
portional amount into luxurious resi- 
dential construction, while savings are 
not available for expanding agricul- 
tural and industrial production. 

Because of the inadequacy of sav- 
ing, underdeveloped countries are 
strongly tempted to finance investment 
by expanding bank credit—that is, by 
inflation. If inflation succeeds in rais- 
ing profits, it will increase materially 
the return from investment and induce 
enterprises to expand the scale of their 
operations. At the same time, inflation 
will transfer real income to a “saving” 
group and these savings out of profits 
will be used to finance investment. And 
perhaps the banks as lenders would be 
more disposed to provide finance for 
productive investment than is the gen- 
eral public. 
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BANK WEEK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


during the evening, loved it, and—al- 
most as important—the bank women 
joved it. They had a real sense of 
participation in the bank’s public life. 
Thus, “Know Your Bank Week” also 
became an excellent medium of em- 
ployee relations. 

Newport News, Pop. 50,000: A most 
outstanding example of the power of 
cooperative bank action during the 
week occurred in Newport News. All 
the banks in town and several in small- 
er communities near Newport News 
worked together to promote “Know 
Your Bank Week.” 

The newspaper, The Times Herald, 
published a special tabloid section de- 
voted to the week with the banner 
headline on page 1, “Know Your Bank 
Week for 52 Salutes Women.” The 
section contained pictures and stories 
about the women in the local banks, 
general information about the bank- 
ing business, and advertisements by 
each bank. 

All banks held open house. At the 


First National the accent was on edu- | 


cation and information; the Citizens 
Marine Jefferson Bank entertained the 
ladies with organ music and a choir 
group from a local church. So many 
people jammed the lobby that Roger 
Lucy, cashier of one bank, had real 
difficulty in making his way from one 
point to another to take pictures of 
the various events. At the Bank of 
Virginia the “woman angle” also 
meant music, but here it was of the 
hill-billy variety. 

Frankly, the Newport News banks 
“let their hair down,” and the public 
was entranced. From personal ob- 
servation, the writer has never seen 
such convivial atmosphere in banking 
lobbies as was in evidence the night of 
open house in Newport News. Thou- 
sands of the townspeople came to pay 
tribute to the feminine influence in 
the financial life of the community. 

Lexington, Pop. 6,000: The Peo- 
ples National Bank heralded their 
open house with a full-page news- 
paper advertisement explaining why 
“Know Your Bank Week” was dedicat- 
ed to the ladies and featuring the 
women who work in the bank. The 
women were pictured and named, and 
a special invitation was extended to 
Lexington women to visit the bank 
during open house, which was held, in 
this case, on two successive days dur- 
ing the hours of 3 to 6 p.m. 

Hilton Village, Pop. 3,000: The 
“woman” theme was a ready-made 
public relations vehicle for B. E. 
“Dyck” Rhodes, cashier of the Bank 
of V’arwick, and the bank, a relative- 
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licit 
dential community, played it to the § of { 
hilt. bus! 

Again, the women in the bank A 
planned and organized the event, q § W°" 
garden party. Lanterns were strung the 
on the pavement and lawn in front of § 2 
the bank. Refreshments were served § 2¢ 
outdoors, and people were conducted § ™@" 
through the bank by the women staff A 
members who explained the function § 2° 
of the various machines and opera- § ba” 
tions. goo 

The bank’s annual statement was § felt 
timed to coincide with “Know Your § ban! 
Bank Week,” and copies were distrib- § !2 
uted at the garden party. The state. § com 
ment is in the form of a 32-page book- § Pres 
let called “Fashions in Finance” and § 80°: 
is a finance forum for women, in print, § 2”! 
Articles on money management were the 
written by the women in the bank, § thre 
This booklet, incidentally, was _ pub- Ban 
licized with picture and story in the § “es 
New York Times. 

In other Virginia towns, large and W 
small, banks took to the “woman ; 
theme” and developed activities and § S°C! 
publicity which mark a significant § this 
step in the direction of improved pub- How 
lic relations. Above everything else, § °F ! 
“Know Your Bank Week” gave many § tre 
banks a wonderful opportunity to § focu 
show the public that bankers are hu- § ™e&" 
man. It brought thousands of people § 2 th 
into banks on an affable, sociable § the 
basis, and by slanting everything to- § ™@Y 
ward the women, the banks were able § Ster 
to develop tangible, concrete pro- suck 
grams. A number of newspapers com- § '° k 
mented editorially on the appropriate- and 





ness of the recognition given women N 
in the field of money matters. ee 
that 


HE Virginia Bankers Association § the 

is following up the results of § tain 
“Know Your Bank Week” with awards § of t 
to banks that participated. Two award § the 
certificates will be presented to quali- § staf 
fying banks at the association’s con- § our 
vention. A ten-point plan award will § wee! 
be given to banks who completed at C 
least ten items of publicity and ac-§ to h 
tivity in connection with the week, in- § ter 
cluding open house and newspaper § ban! 
publicity. A five-point plan award 
goes to banks satisfactorily complet- 
ing five promotion items during the 
week. At this writing it is estimated 
that 25 banks will win ten-point 
awards and perhaps 40 banks will re- 
ceive five-point awards. 

Viewing the results, it is evident 
that the banks that put the most time 
and effort into the program got the 
most out of it in terms of improved 
public relations. And those banks 
that centered specifically on the theme 
“dedicated to the ladies,” had _ the 
most colorful, human interest types 
of activities. 

Virginia banks found that “woman” 
means music, flowers, forums, pul- 
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licity, and entertainment to take some 
of the stuffiness out of the banking 
business. 

And Virginia bankers found that 
women, outside the bank and inside 
the bank, love to be pampered, enter- 
tained, educated about money, and 
given recognition in the field of money 
management. 

As stated earlier, this report can- 
not cover all activities of all Virginia 
banks. But it is apparent that the 
good effects of this program will be 
felt for many months to come in the 
banks that stretched out a welcom- 
ing hand to the ladies of the various 
communities. As R. F. Burke Steele, 
president of the Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation said, “We feel that Virginia 
banks have made a strong move in 
the direction of public understanding 
through the medium of “Know Your 
Bank Week,” dedicated “‘To the La- 
dies.” 





E have been asked, what happens | 
next? The Virginia Bankers As- 


sociation’s plan for future activities of 


this sort have not yet crystallized. | 
However, if “Know Your Bank Week” | 


. . . . | 
or its equivalent is conducted in fu- | 
ture years, an effort will be made to | 


focus attention on one particular seg- | 
ment of the community in developing | 
a theme for the week. For example, | 


the next “Know Your Bank Week” 
may be dedicated “To the Young- 
sters.” A public relations program 
such as this needs a changing theme 
to keep interest alive among bankers 
and the public. 

Now, all of this has been about 
women. But the interesting fact is 
that there was no absence of men at 
the various open houses. And cer- 
tainly no lack of attention on the part 
of the males when conducted through 
the various banks by the feminine 
staff members. It all stems back to 
our fourth reason for dedicating the 
week to the ladies. Men like ’em. 

Certainly, any activity that tends 
to humanize the banks and create bet- 
ter public understanding is worthy of 
bankers’ consideration everywhere. 


° e e 


PHILANTHROPY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


.ccording to Robert R. Doane, well- 
known economist and author of the 
for‘hcoming book “Who Owns Amer- 
ice’ (Harper and Brothers), in the 
ye: 1947 private philanthropic insti- 
tutions had total assets of close to 
$37 billion. This figure covers such 
privately -endowed institutions as 
Schools, colleges, hospitals, founda- 
tio.s, welfare agencies, homes and 
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museums. But that is not all. 

In addition, the total assets of pub- 
lic or government-owned philanthro- 
pies, such as schools, hospitals, homes 
and museums, amounted to another 
$27 billion or a total of $64 billion in 
both categories. 

Furthermore, assets of private phi- 
lanthropy are said to be increasing 
through donations and bequests by 
about $3 billion per year so that in the 
year of 1952 the private total may have 
reached $52 billion. 

The breakdown of these philan- 
thropic organization in terms of dollar 
investment may also be enlightening: 

Field 
. Religion 


Education 
Health 


Amount —1947* 
$ 7,939,000,000 
.... 6,805,000,000 


Per Cent 
21.5% 
18.4 
12.4 
11.2 


.... 4,589,000,000 
CS eee .-- 4,134,000,000 
Rs 3,994,000,000 
. Burial 3,863,000,000 
. Homes . 1,257,000,000 
Miscellaneous 906,000,000 
. Relief : 

. Foundations 
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738,000,000 
2,685,000,000 
— $36,910,000,000 100.0% 
*(R. R. Doane) Includes physical assets in terms 
of land, buildings and improvements, equipment 
and furnishings, inventories of stock of goods and 
supplies on hand, and productive funds. 
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These figures show the volume of 
the assets and the importance of phi- 
lanthropy in our country. And it is 
still growing. Occasionally, we hear 
that in these days of high taxes no- 
body has money to give away anymore, 
our schools and colleges are desperate 
for funds and the government will 
have to take over many of our private 
institutions. The fact of the matter 


is that Americans are giving today at 
a faster rate than ever before except 
possibly during the peak of patriotic 
wartime giving. 


IGH income and estate taxes stim- 

ulate giving rather than retard 
it and with the reimposition of the 
excess profits tax a new and signifi- 
cant factor has entered the field of 
giving, the corporation. As Emerson 
Andrews of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion writes in the New York Times, 
December 2, 1951, “a new giant is 
roaming the field of philanthropy.” 

Corporation gifts to philanthropy 
are deductible for income tax purposes 
up to 5% of their net income before 
taxes. This provision has been in the 
Internal Revenue Code since 1936. 
Corporate giving to USO and Red 
Cross increased rapidly during World 
War II and, since the high excess 
profits taxes were reimposed in 1950, 
company donations are expected to go 
much higher. 

Of course, it is not just high taxes 
which lead corporations to give great- 
er amounts to philanthropy. Leaders 
in industry have come out publicly 
recommending that corporations rec- 
ognize their obligations as industrial 
citizens and contribute to the welfare 
of the community in which they oper- 
ate. 

Many corporation executives who 
have felt in the past that they had no 
right to give away their stockholders’ 
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money have discovered that sto k- 
holders are generally in favor of th:ir 
corporations giving generously. 

Companies have for years suppcrt- 
ed such well-accepted organizations ag 
the Red Cross, the Community Chest, 
and the local hospital as worthy ob- 
jects of their bounty. These orgin- 
izations have a direct appeal and can 
show a direct benefit to the company 
or its employees. 

Lately, however, corporations ire 
giving to institutions where the bene- 
fit they receive from their contribu- 
tions may be quite indirect, if indeed 
it can be measured at all. 

For instance, men like Alfred P, 
Sloan, Jr. of General Motors and Iry- 
ing Olds of U. S. Steel have pointed 
out how important it is that industry 
support our privately-supported col- 
leges and universities and technical 
schools. On October 30, 1951 the 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers  ap- 
proved a resolution that contained the 
statement: 

“Business enterprises must find a 
way to support the whole educational 
program effectively, regularly and 
now.” 

Strong language, indeed! 

Some of our larger industrial or- 
ganizations, and some smaller ones, 
have established company foundations 
to which they plan to contribute funds 
each year for distribution to philan- 
thropy. 


HE use of this vehicle for giving 

has several important advantages 
over the common method of giving only 
when solicited. For instance, funds 
in the foundation can be accumulated, 
within reason, in good years so that 
contributions to charitable organiza- 
tions can be continued in years when 
profits are low and the agency needs 
funds most. Use of the foundation 
method permits the company to put its 
giving on a program basis; studies 
can be initiated as to where funds can 
be applied to do the most good. The 
foundation which ordinarily is set up 
either as a trust or a corporation will 
have trustees, who are usually officers 
of the company, to direct its affairs 
and to handle the details. It has been 
found to relieve the president and 
treasurer of much time and embarl- 
rassment in hearing and passing on 
requests for donations. 

The banker wields great influence 
in his community and he is looked up 
to as a leader. He sits on the boards 
of directors of business firms and 
usually he is found on the list of tru’ 
tees of important local charitable or- 
ganizations. He sees both sides of 
the picture and, from his place in mal- 
agement and in finance, he is in al 
ideal position to be of great service 
to his community, to philanthropy 
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and to his own banking institution. 
And, at the same time, there is a 
great deal of financial service needed 
which his company can supply at a fee 
which will mean a profit to his bank. 

For the philanthropic institution a 
bank can, besides handling its deposit 
account, have custody of its securities, 
give investment advice and in general 
perform all the duties of assistant 
treasurer. 


S to the wealthy individual, the 

banker, with his broad knowledge 
of the local philanthropic field, can 
counsel him with respect to the chari- 
table bequests in his will, with the ex- 
pectation that his bank will be named 
in a testamentary capacity. 

As to the large corporation, while 
this is a new development and many 
company executives are not concerned 
with the problem as yet, there is a defi- 
nite trend in the direction of larger 
corporate giving to philanthropy, and, 
in many cases, corporations are con- 
sidering setting up foundations to 
handle the mechanics of their contri- 
butions. 

These foundations will have sub- 
stantial sums of money which will be 
deposited in banks, either in cash for 
current donations or as investments 
in long-term funds. 

At The Hanover Bank we have 
tried to put ourselves in the position 
of being able to advise our customers, 
whether individuals or corporations, 
on all matters connected with this 
great and growing field of philanthro- 
py. We offer our counsel without ob- 
ligation as a public service believing 
that our bank will benefit in the long- 
term outlook from this public relations 
effort. 


BANK CAPITAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


conceded to be a slow, difficult process 
under present conditions. 

What about the possibility of at- 
tracting additional outside capital, at 
prices and on conditions that are fair 
to existing stockholders? 

At the present time, according to 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and others, it is not possible for 
most banks to raise new capital by 
issuing stock except at a heavy dis- 
count from book value, with a result- 
ing dilution of stockholders’ equity 
and a depressing influence on future 
tates of return, implying even greater 
diffi ulty in marketing subsequent cap- 
ital issues. 

Comparatively low bank earnings 
and dividend payments are, of course, 
the core of the difficulty. A chart on 
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United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc. 
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| page 37 shows that despite the great 


increase in the amount of assets at 
risk in relation to capital, bank earn- 
ings have not increased in relation to 
capital funds, but have, in fact, re- 
mained persistently at the historic 8 
per cent average whereas earnings of 
other business concerns have _ in- 
creased substantially. A companion 
chart on the same page illustrates the 
point that the average bank dividend 
rate is much lower than that paid by 
other business concerns that compete 


| for the investor’s dollar. 


The results can readily be seen in 
a third chart, page 37, which reveals 
how the average market price of New 
York City bank stocks has badly lag- 
ged behind the average price index of 


| a group of Dow-Jones industrials. 


OWEVER, there is some feeling 
among investment brokers that 
this problem has been over-magnified. 


| One individual expressing this view- 


point is Barnard Townsend, former 
president of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, New York City, who 
is now associated with Lehman Broth- 
ers in charge of that firm’s relation- 
ships with banks and trust companies, 
particularly in the underwriting of 
capital securities. 

Mr. Townsend asserts that there are 
many reasons for believing the pres- 
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ent method of taxing banks is not equi- 
table and that the rules and regula- 
tions should be substantially revised. 
However, he is equally sure that it is 
not entirely logical to confuse this 
problem with the availability of addi- 
tional capital funds through the issu- 
ance of rights to present stockholders, 

While he acknowledges that most 
bank stocks are selling at a discount 
from book value and that as a result 
some dilution does occur, Mr. Town- 
send says this seems to work a hard- 
ship on the stockholders in relatively 
few cases because such a large percent- 
age of the rights have been taken up 
by present stockholders. “Bank earn- 
ings have been improving and stock- 
holders generally seem to have a good 
deal of faith in the continued success- 
ful operation of the banks in which 
they are specifically interested,” Mr, 
Townsend declares. 

A member of the securities research 
division of a large investment bank- 
ing firm has some further interesting 
thoughts on this same subject. He be- 
lieves that many people, including 
some bankers, take “book value” some- 
what too seriously. “It is of course the 
net, in most cases, of many years of 
bookkeeping,” he asserts. “A present 
price for the stock below book value 
suggests merely that the investment 
public is saying that prospective earn- 
ings would not justify a repetition of 
the various past years’ acquisitions of 
new capital and the capital plowed 
back out of earnings 


** A S long as new shares are offered 

to present stockholders, and they 
may either purchase or sell the rights, 
the question of new stock seems to us 
to have little or no connection with 
book value,” says this representative 
of investment banking. ‘“‘The real ques- 
tion is whether a satisfactory amount 
can be earned on the new funds. In 
practice, the gauge is what the new 
capital will do to the loan part of the 
business, particularly the loans yield- 
ing the most. This is the ‘risk’ part of 
the business, for which capital funds 
must provide adequate protection. Fi- 
nancings are in order when capital 
funds are low against loan volume. 
Addition of the new funds will permit 
expansion of the most profitable part 
of the business. There is, therefore, 
no more than temporary dilution of 
earnings. That is, with reference to 
the year or so immediately ahead. Of 
course, if later years’ events bring out 
a major decline in loan demand, an 


eventual dilution may take place. 


“Sometimes,” the securities spokes 
man continues, “there will seem to be 
a dilution because, before the financ- 
ing, loans had grown well beyond the 
advisable proportion in relation to cap- 
ital funds. If the financing were not 


| done, proper banking procedure would 
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force a reduction in the loan port- 
folio, and the use of the new funds is 
to ‘save’ earnings rather than provide 
the base for new earnings.” 

The investment banker concedes that 
there are situations in which it is defi- 
nitely the best policy to bolster capi- 
tal through retained earnings. “On 
he other hand,” he adds, “there are 
other instances where the amount of 
capital needed to take advantage of the 
business opportunities is so sizable 
that, tax relief or not, it seems unwise 
not to add some new capital. Incident- 
ally, these situations often involve a 
bank that may be earning as much as 
$20 or $30 a share, but because of low 
capital is paying only $3-$5. In this 
industry where dividend rates are em- 
phasized, such instances explain some 
of the very large discounts from ‘book 
value.’ Financing not only permits in- 
creasing earnings but also is frequent- 
ly accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in the dividend per share, with 
its consequent benefit to the stock’s 
market.” 


favorable view of the outlook for 


bank shares is taken by Kidder- | 


Peabody & Co., in its brochure titled 
“The Case for Bank Stocks.” This 18- 
page study, which contains extensive 
financial data on 24 large city banks, 
contends that bank shares appear at- 
tractive for their fair yield and pos- 
sibility of price appreciation. On the 
matter of yield, the booklet states that 





the regularity of bank dividends com- | 
pare favorably with that of good grade | 


bonds and preferred stocks, while the 
return is higher. 


makes the point that at current levels 
bank shares are selling at about their 
lowest ratio to the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials for the past three decades. 

Tending to support the viewpoints 
of these investment brokers as to the 
availability of additional capital funds 
is the list of bank stock financings on 
page 86. It will be noted, of course, 
that all of the banks listed are sizable 
institutions, whereas most commercial 
banking in the United States is carried 
on by banks of small size with no wide 
market for their securities. 

However, a surprising fact in this 
connection has been cited by Fred F. 
Florence, president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. Discussing 
the growth of capital in national banks 
of the Southwest, he states that these 
new funds were drawn primarily from 
sources other than the banks’ earnings. 
Stock dividends accounted for only 21 
per cent of the net addition to capital, 
While cash payments for stock and as 
premiums accounted for about 79 per 
cent. Mr. Florence terms this “evi- 
dence that private funds have been 
reac:ly committed to the expanded op- 
erat‘ons of the banking system of the 
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On the prospect of | 
future appreciation, Kidder-Peabody | 
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Central Nat’l Bank of Cleveland... 
Central Nat’l Bank of Cleveland.... 
Boatmen’s Nat’l Bank of St. Louis.. 
Boatmen’s Nat’l Bank of St. Louis.. 
Anglo Calif. Nat’l Bk., San Fran... 
Fort Worth National Bank............ 
Pub. Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co. of N.Y.C... 
Republic National Bank of Dallas.. 
Republic National Bank of Dallas.. 
National City Bank of New York.. 
Mercantile National Bank, Dallas.. 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix.... 
First Nat’l Trust & Savings Bank, 

I Ca sec ssiscastekecrtenvenes 
Pa. Co. for Bnkg. & Tr., Phila.. en 
National City Bank of Cleveland... 
First Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co., Tulsa...... 





Total 
Shares 
Offered 


66,000 
108,900 
50,000 
25,000 
250,000 
75,000 
151,250 
100,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
200,000 


125,000 


Subscrip- Yield at 
tion Time of 
Price Offering 


$ 27.00 4.45% Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas.. 25,000 $ 40.00 5.00% | 
27.00 5.18 First National Bank in St. Louis.... 100,000 44.00 5.90 
40.00 5.00 Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk., Phila..... 136,875 35.00 6.30 
38.00 5.26 First National Bank of Memphis.... 50,000 55.00 4.36 
30.00 6.00 First National Bank of Akron........ 100,000 20.00 5.00 
40.00 5.00 Bank of Calif. Nat’l Assoc., San 
40.00 5.00 Francisco 


15.50 4.50 


Some Common Stock Issues by Banks 
(Offered With Rights — Since January, 1951) 


Se eee 85,000 40.00 5.00 
40.00 5.70 First National Bank—Boston.......... 75,000 42.50 5.29 
40.00 5.70 First National Bank in Houston.... 100,000 40.00 4.00 
40.00 5.00 Seattle First National Bank............ 100,000 50.00 5.20 
40.00 5.00 City Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago.... 40,000 40.00 4.50 
U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore. 100,000 50.00 4.80 
20.00 6.25 Peoples First N. B. & T. Co., Pitts... 200,000 40.00 5.00 
32.00 5.62 Mercantile Nat’l Bank of Chicago. 25,000 25.00 6.00 
22.00 5.62 Union Bk. & Tr. Co. of Los Angeles 10,000 120.00 5.838 
40.00 5.00 The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich..... i 60.00 5.00 


Total Subscrip- Yield at 
Shares tion Time of | 
Offered Price Offering | 











There are varying views on the feasibility of this method of increasing bank capital 























Southwest, and is a sign of a healthy 
banking enterprise which can attract 


equity capital of the community 
support its growth.” 


The record of banks in the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District in this re,- 
spect, as reported by Mr. Florence, 


at complete variance with findings 


the case study made by the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Chicago. Here 


tained earnings accounted for at least 


four-fifths of the total capital additi 


In both the “largest” and the “small- 
est’”’ size groups, retained earnings 
provided at least 95 cents out of every 


dollar of new capital. 


One possible solution for state banks 
pressed to find new capital might be 
to the issuance of preferred stock. The 
Bank of Passaic and Trust Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey, has created a 
flurry of interest with its $1,000,000 
is issue of 34% per cent convertible pre- 
of ferred, and other banks are said to be 
considering similar action. 
re- One advocate of preferred capital for 
banks is Morris A. 
on. known bank analyst who heads M. A. 
Shapiro, Inc., New York City. 
points out that preferred stock 
senior capital and as such would be 
generally recognized as a _ top-flight 


Shapiro, 
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security. Because of its intrinsic merit 


and tiie 85 per cent tax exemption of 


its dividend to corporate taxpayers, 
bank preferred stock would in Mr. 
Shapiro’s opinion command wide ac- 


ceptance among institutional investors 
such as insurance companies, savings 
banks, and others. 

“Bankers are naturally concerned 


with the cost of new capital,” Mr. 


Shapiro adds. “The burden of the 


preferred dividend would be material- 
ly reduced for those banks subject to 
excess profits taxes. In fact, under 
certain conditions, the accrual for pre- 
ferred dividends might be offset by a 
like deduction in income tax accruals. 


|But, above all, the costly dilution 
|which shareholders would otherwise 


suffer could in this way be avoided.” 


R. Shapiro acknowledges | that 

there is a reluctance on the part 
of most supervisory authorities to ap- 
prove preferred stock issues, and he 
believes that they should clarify the 
reasons behind their reluctance. 
“Banks and their stockholders have a 


right to know why the authorities are 
'so hesitant,” he declares. “If these 


authorities believe that issuance of 
preferred stock requires special safe- 
guards, they should say so. Under the 
circumstances, any reasonable protec- 
tive limitation would be readily accept- 
ed by the banking community.” 

The Illinois Bankers Association 
capital study explains that many state 
supervisors object to the sale of pre 
ferred stock on the ground that it im- 
posses a relatively fixed charge for 
preferred dividends, but it adds that 
this is an objection of questionable 
validity. Other supervisors, as in Nev 
York and New Jersey, apparently al 
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prove the practice, and C. M. Gay, 
State Comptroller of Florida, recent- 
ly asserted that he considered the sale 
of common stock more desirable but 
that in cases where this was not feasi- 
ble, preferred stock might be sold. 
Maple T. Harl, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has voiced approval of the Bank of 
Passaic’s convertible preferred issue. 


& to national banks, the Illinois 
study points out that they are vir- 
tually precluded from issuing pre- 
ferred stock as a result of the stand 
taken by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. He has taken the position that 
the statute permitting national banks 
to issue preferred stock was intended 
to permit such sales only during the 
emergency existing at the time the 
legislation was enacted in the Thir- 
ties, hence there is no current au- 
thority to issue preferred stock. 
Aside from supervisory disapprov- 
al, another possible difficulty is to find 
willing buyers for such securities. 
Contrary to the optimistic viewpoint 
of bank analyst Shapiro, the Illinois 
study questions the ready salability 
of bank preferred. ‘Proof of the gen- 
eral .unmarketability of preferred 
stocks can be seen in the results of the 
recent drive by the R.F.C. to dispose 
of its large holdings of preferred 


stock,” writes Mr. Freeman. “In not | 


me single case has this preferred 
stock (either existing shares or new 
preferred stock to refund the old) been 
sold to insurance companies or insti- 
tution investors.” Mr. Freeman adds 
that while several insurance companies 


have indicated some interest in other | 


jreferred stock on a 414 to 4!5 per 
cent basis, they have insisted on an 
anual redemption program, which 


has been unacceptable to the super- | 


visors. 

President Harold H. Helm, of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, has this comment on 


the subject: “The use of preferred | 


stock for commercial banks has not 
been well received although it does 
have some merit and may be resorted 
to if tax relief is not forthcoming. 
lt would give outstanding common 
stock more leverage.” 

Exemplifying another possibility, 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, has sold a $5,000,- 


100 capital note to the Northwestern | 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of | 


Milwaukee, as a means of increasing 
the bank’s capital funds. The note, 
Which runs for 25 years and is pay- 
able at the rate of $150,000 per an- 
lum for 24 years, bears interest at 
{ per cent. In connection with the 
Interest cost, it has been pointed out 
that che sum of $5,000,000 invested in 
tax-exempt municipals, plus the tax 
‘avi: g made possible by the debt issue, 
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would yield more than enough to de- 
fray the note’s interest charge. Ap- 
proval of the New York State Bank- 
ing Department was given the note. 

Discussing this capital enhancement 
possibility, however, the Illinois study 
cites the fact that national banks can- 
not issue debentures. It also mentions 
that supervisors in most states object 
to their sale when the notes call for 
amortized retirement payments, and 
adds that without such serial maturi- 
ties bank debentures have not proved 
very marketable. 


HILE he has been among the 

most persistent in stressing the 
need for remedying the earning ills 
and tax inequities confronting banks, 
Mr. Shapiro recently discussed other 
ways in which to create a wider ac- 
ceptance for bank shares. His question 
was: how can the commodity be better 
tailored to meet the needs of inves- 
tors? He advocated: 

1. Full disclosure and uniform ac- 
counting in bank reports. Mr. Shapiro 
grants that great progress has been 
made in improving stockholder rela- 
tions through frank and informative 
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reports, but he claims that the black- 
out continues in many banks. The re- 
sult is that markets for these banks’ 
shares continue narrow and limited. 

2. More liberal dividend policies 
where justified. Mr. Shapiro concedes 
that investors are aware of the safety 
and stability of bank shares and do 
not expect the same returns they can 
get from speculative securities, but he 
does not believe that banks should set 
their sights too low. 

“Dividends should be related to 
stockholders’ equity as well as to recur- 
ring earning power,” he contends. 
“The fact is, member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1951 paid 
out less than 50 per cent of their net 
profits. This return was equal to 3.7 
per cent of total capital accounts, the 
stated equity of the stockholders. ... 
Bank shares are safe investments but 
this is not enough.” 

3. Moderate-priced shares. Assert- 
ing that shares should not be too diffi- 
cult to buy nor too difficult to sell, Mr. 
Shapiro observes that a narrow capi- 
talization usually means high-priced 
shares. In contrast, he adds, moder- 
ate-priced shares have wider appeal, 
therefore broader markets and greater 
liquidity. 

“Even today,” says Mr. Shapiro, 
“there are bankers who regard divi- 
dends as an expense rather than as a 
rightful return to the owners. Divi- 
dend policy should be determined by 
earning power and adequacy of capi- 
tal, not by personal tax considera- 
tions.” 


ANKERS are keying the problem 

of capital adequacy on a high plane 
of national interest. In his recent ad- 
dress before the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, President Helm of 
Chemical Bank epitomized the banker 
viewpoint when he declared: “It would 
seem that unless some tax relief is 
granted, commercial banks face a diffi- 
cult task of meeting their responsibili- 
ties in the field of credit extension. 


| Failure to do this would encourage the 


Government to participate in the mak- 
ing of direct loans and the guarantee- 
ing of other loans. This obviously is 
not the road to follow unless we want a 
‘welfare state.’ ”’ 

There is similar concern among 
economists that capital limitations 
may prevent the banks in the future 
from meeting all the legitimate re- 
quirements of industry, trade and 
agriculture. Typifying this is a bulle- 
tin entitled, “The Increased Depend- 
ence of Business on the Commercial 
Banks,” issued by Dean G. R. Collins, 
director, and Dr. Marcus Nadler, re- 
search director, of the Institute of In- 
ternational Finance of New York 
University. It predicts that the grow- 
ing dependence of business on bank 
credit evidenced during the past few 


years is likely to continue in the fy. 
ture and may have a considerable im- 
pact on the banks and the finar ia] 
policies of corporations. With the in- 
creased need for working ay ital 
brought about by the expansion in the 
volume of business and the higher :ost 
of doing business, the bulletin points 
out, it is important that banks be in 
a position to increase their capital. 


F the demand for credit should 

continue to grow and if the banks 
should not be able to meet the require. 
ments, it is quite possible that de- 
mands will again be made that the 
government establish lending institu- 
tions to satisfy the credit needs of 
small and medium-sized business con- 
cerns,” the bulletin continues. “Such 
a development would be economically 
and politically undesirable. Experi- 
ence in the past has shown that lend- 
ing by a government is not always 
based on economic factors but is at 
times influenced by political consider- 
ations and favoritism.” 

The supervisory viewpoint in this 
respect was stated recently by H. 
Earl Cook, F. D. I. C. director. He 
emphasized that the Corporation’s 
purpose in repeatedly urging banks to 
strengthen their capital cushion was 
not solely the selfish one of protecting 
its own risk. Asserting that the 
F. D. I. C. had always championed the 
system of private enterprise, Mr. Cook 
added: “We believe that bank capital 
should be adequate to justify and mo- 
tivate the present basis of control of 
our banking system. Serious ques- 
tions are bound to be raised when the 
legal owners of banks permit their 
equity to shrink to the point where 
they have little at stake in sound bank- 
ing. No other industry risks as little 
as 7 per cent on its enterprise... 
We recognize that there are serious 
barriers to the building of bank capi- 
tal. However, continued neglect of 
the capital problem plays into the 
hands of critics of private enterprise, 
and pushes us closer to public man- 
agement of our banking system.” 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has ably summarized the impor- 
tance of the question of bank capital 
adequacy, as follows: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that 
the question has a broad social signifi 
cance. It is significant to trade and 
industry because only an adequately 
capitalized banking system can co?- 
tinue to meet normal and legitimate 
credit needs. It is significant to deposi- 
tors because the main function of bank 
capital is to protect their money. It is 
significant to workers because the 
security of their jobs depends upon the 
smooth operation of the credit mechal- 
ism. The welfare of the entire col 
omy demands that bank capital be kept 
at a safe level.” 
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